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Extract from a Review of “ A Plea for Voluntary 
Associations,” contained in the January number of 
the Biblical 


The Right of the Assembly to Conduct Missions. 


- In our review of the General Assembly, we 
stated on what we deemed adequate authority, 
‘that the opponents of Dr. Phillips’ report had 
taken the ground that the Assembly had no right 
to organize a Board of Missions, or to conduct 
missionary operations. We remarked that this 
was a new and alarming doctrine, inconsistent 
with the previous opinions of its authors, and 
adapted to shake the confidence of the churches 
in the conduct of our leading men, and in the sta- 
bility of our institutions. For these statements 
and remarks the author deals with us with great 
severity. ‘Can it be wondered at,’’ he asks, 
‘*that mutual confidence should cease, when 
grave, religious periodicals, conducted under the 
sanction of * men venerable fer age and station,’ are 
allowed thus to misstate, and then to hold up to 
ridicule and reproach, the principles and reason- 
ings of a majority of their brethren,” p.97. ‘ We 
cannot divest ourselves of the unpleasant impres- 
sion that their oft repeated expressions of alarm 
may have been published for the sake of producing 
alarm,” p. 101. ° 
It is not so much for the sake of self-vindica- 
tion, as on account of the intrinsic importance of 
the subject in debate, that we deem it necessary 
to prove the correctness of our previous state- 
ments, and to show that the ground was assumed 
that the Assembly had no right to organize a 
Board of Missions, or to conduct missionary 
operations,* 
The question before the Assembly was some- 
what complicated, by the union of two distinct, 
thoagh nearly related points. The first was, 
whether the Assembly had the right to form the 
contract which had been entered into in reference | 
to the Western Foreign Missionary Society ; and 
the second, whether it had the right to organize 
a Board of Missions at all. ‘These two points 
_are 80 mixed up that it is not always easy to see 
on which of the two the remarks of the several 
speakers were intended to bear. We shall pre- 
gent abundant evidence, however, that both were 
openly and boldly maintained. On the one hand, 
it was agreed that the compact was binding, be- 
cause it related to a matter within the competency 


of the Assembly ; and on the other, that it was | ' 
unconstitutional ; first, because it involved an act | © 
of legislation binding future Assemblies, and |° 


secondly, because the matter of the contract was 
not within the competency of the Assembly. 

The speech of Mr, Jessup, of which we have 
before us three independent reports, assumes, if 
we understand it, both these positions. He argues 
that the Assembly, being a Judicial and not a legis- 
lative body, has no power to bind its successors ; 
that all its powers are derived from the churches ; 
that the Presbyteries have not **clothed us with 
power to establish ecclesiastical Boards for the 
management of missions,” and consequently the 
act of the last Assembly is not binding upon this 
Assembly. “ Let us inquire,” he adds, “ whether 
the chureh has given us power to form such an 
organization as is prescribed in this report, and 
whether it is expedient for the General Assembly 
to establish such an organization. According to 
the arrangement proposed, this Board will have 
a treasury distinct from the treasury of your 
Board of Trustees; it will be just like the trea- 
sury of a voluntary society.” (See Evangelist, 
Jone 4.) The writer of the work under review 
himself admits that Mr. Jessup, ** afier showing 
that the powers of the Assembly are derived from 
the Presbyteries,” denied “that the Presbyteries 
have ever clothed the Assembly with power to 
eatablish Boards for the management of missions.” 
If then all the powers of the Assembly are derived 
from the Presbyteries, he who denies that the 
Presbyteries have granted the power, at the same 
time denies that the Assembly possesses it. 

With the legal argument of Mr. Jessup, Dr. 
Peters professed his agreement. He too main- 
tained agreeably to the ductrine of the Pittsburg 
Convention, that all authority originates with the 
Presbyterics, and. therefore that the Assembly 
could not consummate this arrangement until it is 
sent down to the Presbyteries, and their consent 
was obtained. It must, therefore, be sent down 
to the Presbyteries as an overture, and obtain their 
sanction, before the General Assembly could or- 

nize a Board of Foreign Missions. This was 

is firm conviction.”? Presbyterian, July 9. 

Judge Stevens, however, was the gentleman who 
ined most argument in defence of this posi- 
tion. From his high respectability, and from his 
legal attainments, much importance was attached 
to his opinion. ‘The previous question had actu- 
ally been moved, * but,” as we learn from the 
Evangelist, “on the entreaty of Dr. Skinner that 
Judge Stevens might have the opportunity to 
speak, it was withdrawn.”’ We attach impor- 
tance to this speech, not only from the circum- 
gtance just stated, but also from the consideration 
that it was an answer to a formal argument by 
Dr. Hoge, to prove the right of the Assembly to 
conduct missionary operations. The Judge re- 
marked, that he ** wished to speak to the constitu- 
tional question, on which his professional pursuits 
had suggested a few thoughts that might be wor- 
thy of consideration. The question of constitu- 
tional authority, is in its very nature a technical 
one. The sweeping argument of the brother 

(Dr. Hoge) who spoke last, finds its source in his 
own good feelings, in his zeal to have every body 
engaged in the missionary cause, and not in the 
constitution of the Church. He says it is the 
duty of the Church to carry on missions. No 
body doubts that it is the duty of the catholic 
visible Church to spread the Gospel through the 
earth. But that is nothing to the point to prove 
that this body has the power to appoint a Board 
of Missions. ‘The catholic visible Church, it is 
truly said, is not an organized body. It is com- 
posed of individuals, and the duty of the Church 
is the duty of all the individuals who compose 
it. And jthey are to promote missions and ex- 
tend the Gospel! in the best way they can. How 
does this go to prove that the General Assembly 
has authority to conduct and regulate the mis- 
sionary efforts that are to be made by the mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church? This question 
of authority is to be proved, not assumed. Jf it 
- exists in the General Assembly, it has been given 
*We used these two expressions as synonymous 
because wé found them thus employed in the reports 
of speeches delivered on the floor of the Assembly. 
_¢ One in the New York Observer of June 4; one in 
the Evangelist of the same date 


byterian of July 9. ‘ 


, and one in the Pres- 


constitutional rule. 


by the Church 
derstand our constitution, remains in the sessions 
and Presbyteries. 
rity is proposed to be exercised by this body, it is 
| necessary to send down the question to the Pres- 
byteries for their consent. It is said we subvert 
the authority of the Board of Missions. Suppose 
wedo. A precedent is nothing in the face of the 
constitution. It is to be presumed that it was an 
act of inadvertence that the minds of the Assem- 
bly were not distinctly turned to the question of 
constitutional power, rather than to suppose that 
they established the Board of Missions, knowing 
they had no constitutional warrant for the same. 
It is a bad argument from one breach of the con- 
stitution to plead in favour of another. I believe 
we have no authority until the Presbyteries give 
it.” Evangelist, June 25. 

This is one part of the evidence in support of 
the correctness of our previous statements on this 
subject. We see that the speakers referred todid 
assume the position that the Assembly has no 
right to organize a Board of Missions. We pro- 
ceed to show that the speakera on the other side 
attributed this opinion to their opponents, and ar- 
gued in defence of the right in question. First, 
then, we have the speech of Mr. Nesbit, in which 
he says, ** It has been denied that one Assembly 
can bind its successors, and, therefore, there is no 
obligation, legal or equitable, in this body to exe- 
cute the contract with the Synod. Sir, this is a 
wide mistake, a fatal error. ‘The beloved brother 
who has taken this ground, surely has not ma- 
turely reflected on the consequences of this assump- 
tion.” He then refuted this part of Mr. Jessup’s 
argument, and afterwards took up the second 
point. ‘* My esteemed brother Jessup denies the 
power of the Assembly to create a Board of Mis- 
sions, asserting, as I understood hiin, that the As- 
sembly has no legislative powers, that all the 
powers of thie body are judicial and advisory, 
and that all other powers belong to the Presbyte- 
ries.” Presbyterian, July 9.* Again, Dr. Phil- 
lips, in reply to Dr. Peters, says, **It has been 
said that the General Assembly has no power to 
conduct missions by a Board, and the Act and 
Testimony has been quoted, that all authority in 
the Presbyterian Church originated with the 
Presbyteries.”” Again, Dr. Hoge said, “I have 
thought it inexpedient on other grounds for the 
General Assembly to take up, in its distinctive 
character, the work of foreign missions. As the 
subject has been brought up in other forms, from 
time to time, I have always objected. But the 
question is now brought before us in a new form, 
and is to be decided on the naked ground of the 
power and rights of the Assembly to conduct mis- 
sions. And on this ground I cannot abandon it 
while I love the faith and order of the Presbyte- 
rian Church.” ‘The great question after all, is | 
this :—Has the General Assembly constitutional 
power to act on this subject? It is said, because 
this power has not been granted in express terms, 
that, therefore, the Assembly do not possess it. I 
am not, and never have been, strongly in favour of 
such a strict and literal construction of the consti- 
tution as to bind us down to the mere letter of the 
I Jook for authority to the 
great leading object of the constitution itself. 
Here I find the power to conduct both foreign and 
domestic missions, and the education of young 
men, and theological seminaries, and the like. 


All that we have done, and are doing, goes by the 


board if you give up the principle, and this General 
Assembly will become a mere advisory committee 
in regard to matters of genera! interest, and a mere 
court of appeal in cases of discipline. I contend, 
without examining the constitution of this church, 
that the General Assembly, as the great organ of 
the church, must have the powers requisite to car- 
y into effect the great objects for which the 
hurch is constituted.” ‘The power of the 
hurch is in the hands of the officers of the church. 
I do not ask for an act of incorporation, in any 


explicit clause, declaring that the Presbyterian 


Church in its denominational capacity may carry 
on missions.’’? Much more to the sameeffect might 
be quoted, not only from the speech of Dr. Hoge, 
but from those of Mr. Nesbit, Mr. Boyd, and 
others. What does the author think now of as- 
sertions made in the face of documentary evi- 
dence? Besides all this, we have seen at least 
some ten or twenty different individuals, who 
were present at the General Assembly during 
these discussions, and we have heard almost all 
of them speak on this subject, men of various 
opinions and predilections, and we have never 
heard a whisper of a doubt as to the new school 
men having taken the ground in question. It was 
always spoken of as a notorious and admitted 
fact; as one of the leading and most exciting cir- 
cumstances connected with the proceedings of the 
Assembly. We know more than one person who 
went to the Assembly with his prepossessions 
against the expediency of the organization of a 
Board of Foreign Missions, but who were 80 
shocked by the spirit and principles disclosed by 
Dr. Petere in his very first speech, as to feel it 
was no longer a question of expediency, but one 
of principle, involving the vital interests of the 
church. Now, are we to be told, in the face of 
the recorded declarations of the opposers of a 
Foreign Board, in face of the uncontradicted as- 
sertion of the speakers on the other side, in face 
of the extended arguments in defence of the right 
of the Assembly to organize a Board of Missions, 
are we to be told in the face of all this the new 
school men simply denied * the power of the As- 
sembly to appoint such a Board, as was proposed 
by the committee of 1835, with al] the unconstita- 
tional conditions in their agreement,” and that too 
by an auonymous writer, who has not had the 
courage to put his name to this startling deelara- 
tion? It is perfectly plain, either that this writer, 
though a member of the Assembly, mistook the 
ground assumed by his friends, or the whole As- 
sembly were mistaken. ‘The reader may judge 
which is most probable 

We admit, that if the opposers of the proposed 
organization spoke as this gentleman writes, it 
would be no matter of surprise that their meaning 
was not apprehended. We have read the two 
chapters of his book relating to this subject, at 
least three times consecutively from beginning to 
end, besides repeatedly reading and comparing 


| one paragraph with another, and we seriously say, 


we do not know what he means. We have no 
idea what ground he intends to assume as to the 
power of the Assembly in relation to missions. 
We have been accustomed to give to ourselves 
credit for about the average amount of common 
sense, and therefore conclude if the author meant 
common people to understand him, we should be 
competent to the task. But we confess ourselves 
completely foiled. 1. At one time we think he 
means to admitevery thing, the constitutional right 
of the Assembly toconduct missions, and to appoint. 
a Board for that purpose. ‘Thus, on page 79, he 
admits ** that the Assembly has a right to conduct 
missions, and that this right is not only conferfed 
upon it by the constitution, but belongs to it from 
the nature of the body, as the supreme judicatory 
of the church.”? He calls this * a constitutional 
and inherent right.””. The same admission is 
made on p. 90, where he acknowledges also that 
the Assembly ** has power to appoint a Board of 
Missions, and recommend it to the confidence and 
patronage of the churches.”” 2. Sometimes we 
think he intends to deny the right of the Assem- 
bly to organize a Board of Missions, and means 
to confine its power in the premises to conducting 
missions “of their own knowledge,” and while 
in session. Thus, in p. 80, he says, the consti- 
tution ** asserts the right of Presbyteries, Synods, 
and the General Assembly, to conduct missions. 
But this right is asserted under certain restric- 
tions. Either of these bodies may send missions 
to supply vacancies, in answer to applications 
from Presbyteries, or from vacant congregations, 
with the leave of Presbyteries, and it is manifest- 
ly intended that the application shall be made to 
these bodies themselves. There is no provision 


*See also New York Observer, June lI. 


es. The whole authority, as F un- 


Hence when any new autho- 


bered that the report of Dr. Phillips, as far as 


powers of the Assembly are derived from the 


to appoint a Board of Missions “is cxtra-consti- 


churches or upon future Assemblies, but from the 


sembly the mere appointment of a Board of Mis- | , 


fof all constitutional provisions? 4. Sometimes 
we suppose the writer means to oppose the idea | » 
that the Assembly has the right to appoint a! Ghyist unto them 
Board of Missions, and then by law enjoin on the | }, 
churches to support it, whether they approve of 


nite for the: appointment of permanent commit- 
tees or Boards to act upon these applications. 
Bat farther than this, the General Assembly are 
authorized, **of their own knowledge,” 
the formality of an application, ‘‘to send mis- 
sions,” &c. Here again, there is no provision 
for the appointment of a permanent Board for this 
purpose. The missions must be sent by the 4s- 
sembly, of their own know This can be done 
only while the Assembly isin session.” ‘* Again, 
if the power to appoint missionaries may be con- 
stitutionally delegated to a permanent Board, un- 
der sanction of the above article, (ch. 18 of the 
conatitution,) by the same rule, the Assembly 
may empower serch a Board ‘to direct Presbyte- 
ries to ordain evangelists,” &c. ‘ Besides, if 
the General Assembly ia authorized by the above 
rovision to appoint a missionary Board, to act in 
its name and by its authority, then the» Synods 
and Presbyteries may do the same.” ‘ But if 
this power belongs equally to these several bodies, 
within their respective spheres, it is manifest that 
no one of them has a right to appoint a Board for 
the whole without the consent of the others.” 
‘* That which is equally the constitutional right 
of these bodies, during their continuance, becomes 
the sole right of the permanent body, as soon as 
the other ceases to exist, and so remains the sole 
right of one Presbytery until another General As- 
sembly is constituted. It is therefore an unwar- 
rentable assumption of authority for the General 
Assembly to claim the constitutional right, over 
the heads of the Presbyteries, to conduct the mis- 
sions of the whole church, by a permanent Board, 
to act during the interim of its own sessions, 
when the sole constitutional power belongs to the 
Presbyteries and Synods, which are the only per- 
manent bodies known to the constitution. We 
affirm, then, that the General Assembly of 1835 
had no right, by the conatitution, to appoint the | 
proposed Board to act in its name and by its au- 
thority, and if they had no right to do it, they 
had no right to agree to do it, nor to authorize 
their committee so to agree.” Let it be remem- 


this point is concerned, simply recommended the 
organization of a Board of Foreign Missions ; that 
neither in its preamble nor resolutions did it claim, 
buton the contrary pointedly disclaimed, either the 
right or the wish to coerce congregations or indi- 
viduals, but left it optional with thein to sustain 
the proposed Board or not; and we see not how 
the above extracts are to he understood, if they. 
do not deny the right of the Assembly to consti- 
tute a Board of Foreign Missions, analogous to 
that of Domestic Missions. Besides, as we have 
already seen, the author maintains that all the 
Presbyteries, and that the Presbyteries nave not 


Boards fur the management of missions,” 
Assembly possesses this power. 
merely that the power in question arises out of 


clause, but is willing to admit that it belongs to | ¢ 
the Assembly in virtue of a ‘right inherent in 
all bodies, who are not prohibited by the consti- 
tntion under which they exist, to do good on the 
i 
is, that the appointment of a Board of Missions | 4 
is eatra-constitutional,” It is true, that both on |, 
the floor of the Assembly, and in this 
we understand it, much more is asserted. But 
we are not able to reconcile one portion of this 
work with another; and happily we are not 
bound to do so. On p. 79 he says that the right 
**to conduct missions” is cunstilutional and in- 
herent ,”’ on p. 93, and elsewhere, that the right 
utional ;” or as it is expressed on p. 90, it is b 
‘not by any express provision of the constitu- 
ion, giving authority to their acts binding on the | 5 


t 


nature of the body irrespective of all constitu-| , 
tional provisions.” If this is all that was in-|, 
tended, how came it that on the floor of the As-|. 


sions was resisted on the ground that the Assem- 


ment ? And how is this position to be reconciled | 5 
with the denial, as quoted above, of the power of | 


granted it, when it seems the writer professes to | , 
believe the Assembly has the power irrespective | ; 


Cc 


itor not. Thus, (p.91) he says, ‘* The Assem- 
bly has simply the power to recommend them 
(these Boards), and all beyond the exercise of 
this recommendatory power is usurpation and as- 
sumption, until the Presbyteries shall have au- 
thorised it according to the constitution. ‘he ap- 
pointment of such Boards, therefore, by the As- 


Cc 


t 


t 


contrary to their own preference. This the Re-| ; 
viewers admit,”’ &c. We certainly do admit it, | , 
and it was admitted fully in Dr. Phillips’ report. 
The right to coerce the churches in this matter, | , 
has never been asserted by the Assembly. It is 
strange that it should be objected to the formation |} 
of the Board in question, that the Assembly could 
not force the churches to sustain it, when in the |; 
very document proposing the organization, the 
right to do so was disclaimed. 5. Another solu- 
tion of these enigmatical ehapters has occurred to 
us, viz., that the writer is simply opposing 
Boards invested with * ecclesiastical authority.” 
This phrase seems to be used by the writer in 
two senses; first, as expressing the idea that 
these Boards may authoritatively claim the sup- 
port of all the churches. ‘* Boards thus appointed 
or recommended,”’ he says, ** have no right to ex- 
ercise the ecclesiastical authority of the bodies 
appointing them. ‘The Assembly, as we have 
shown, possesses no authority which it can con- 
fer upon such Boards.” ‘The second sense in 


the right to exercise judicial functions. Thus, in 
answer to the argument that the Assembly had 
the right to appoint a Board of Missions, since it 
was acknowledged to have the right to appoint a 
Board of Directors for a theological seminary, he 
answers, ‘*if these seminaries were established 
to exercise the ecclesiastical authority over the 
churches, in any respect, which belongs to the 
bodies which have established them, they would 
be * unconstitutional excrescences.’ ‘I"hese bo- 
dies have no right to confer upon such semina- 
ries their own authority to license ministers, to 
sit in judgment on appeals,” &c. ‘This is all 
very true. As, however, there was no proposal 
before the Assembly to establish a Board of Mis- 
sions invested with ecclesiastical authority, in 
either of these senses of the phrase, we see not 
how this could be the real objection urged on the 
floor of that body, or if it had been urged, why it 
should so alarm such men as Mr. Nesbit and Dr. 
Hoge, as to make them think it a blow aimed at 
the very vitals of the church. 


6. There is still one other supposition left, and 
that is, that the writer does not deny the right to 
appoint @ Board of Missions but simply such a 
Board. This is the ground assumed on page 97, 
where he says, ** We have already explained the 
grounds on which we deny the power of the As- 
sembly to appoint such a Board as was proposed 
by the committee of 1835, with all its unconstitu- 
tional conditions embraced in their agreement.” 
It would be a matter of small moment if the 
wiiter had contented himself with saying that 
this was the reason why he was opposed to the 
proposed Board, but when he asserts that this 
was the ground assumed in the Assembly on the 
subject, he contradicts every reportof the speeches 
of Mr. Jessup, Dr. Peters, Judge Stephens, Mr. 


‘Stitution,”? so must the organization of the Board 


was the answer to the protests presented by Drs. 


been all their lives resisting, and in many cases 
ridiculing certain doctrines, were brought so sud- 
denly to profess their faith in them. 
we have been greatly disappointed. The mystery 


lain it. 
‘clothed the Assembly with power to establish pee 
and | derful that such an answer was given? “The 
consequently, as seems to us, he denies that the | Reviewers do not leave us 
an 3. Again, at! Their wonder is that the answer is orthodox / 
times we are disposed to think he means to deny | How could it be, that such heterodox men, as con- | > 
the constitution, or is granted in any one specific “ 


ful; and if he supposes this is a matter to be tri- 
fled with, we can assure him he is under a great| 


mistake. The wonder then is this, that men who had 
ndividual responsibility of their members.’’ |, 


Thus he says, p. 93, ** All we have ever affirmed | 


book, as co 


faculties and parts of soul and body ;” that, **they 


was imputed, and the same death in sin and cor- 
upted r:ature conveyed to all their posterity, de- 
cending from them by ordinary generation ;”’ that, t 
‘from this original corruption, whereby we are uf- | ¢ 
erly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
: good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed 
bly had not the right to make such an appoint-| jj actual transgressions ;” that in regeneration, | 


the Assembly to appoint such a Board, on the Spirit, he is thereby enabled to answer this call, 
ground that the Presbyteries had not expressly | and receive the grace offered and conveyed in it;” 
hat believers are justified ** not by imputing faith 
tself, the act of believing, or any other evangeli- ' 
ut 


sembly, imposes no obligation upon the churches , 


of this declaration, 


sermons an 
which they sustain and sanction, and to every 
other kind of proof of which such a point is sus- 
ceptible. This being the case, it was certainly 


‘eohinbenahe stultifies these last named gentlemen, 
by representing that they were alarmed for no- 
thing, that they were contending with a mere 
shadow, and could not distinguish between an ob- 
jection to the transfer of the Western Missionary 
Society, and an objection to the organization of a 
Board of Missiong. We deem it an impossibility 
that any man can read the speeches of the above 
named gentlemen, and etill believe the statement 
of this writer to be correct. No one can fail to 
be convinced that the ground was openly assutn- 
ed, not only that the conditions of that transfer 
were unconstitutional, but also that the Assembly 
had no right to appoint a Board of Missions. 
The fact, indeed, is so notorious, that we wonder 
that any one should think of calling it in question. 


This ia one of the subjects on which any dis- 
creet friend of the dominant party in the last As- 
sembly, would have counselled the author either 
to retraction or silence. If the appointment of 
the present Board of Missions, was, as Judge 
Stevens affirmed it to be, **a breach of the con- 


of Education; and of our ‘Theological Seminaries 
be. All must be given up, or as Dr. Hoge ex- 
pressed it, be allowed **to go by the board.” 
Let the reader now turn back and look at the 
resolution passed in 1828, with the full concur- 
rence, if not of these game individuals, at least of 
the same party, in which the powers of the 


of men who could assent to those resolutions, and 
then take the ground assumed in the last Assem- 
bly, may well consider their character for consis- 
tency as completely bunkrupt. 


Trial and Restoration of Mr. Barnes, 


The point connected with the trial of Mr. 
Barnes, which produced the greatest surprise, 


Phillips and Hoge for themselves and others. As 


this answer conceded every thing for which the | ° 
orthodox had been eo long contending, and was 
considered as being in direct contradiction to the 
known opinions of its authors, it naturally pro- 
duced an unusual excitement. 
book came into our hands we instinctively turned 
to the chapter relating to this subject. 
cipal desire was to see how this matter was ex- 


The moment this 
Our prin- 


ained ; to learn how it was that men who had 


We confess 
s not explained ; no attempt even is made to ex- 
The writer seems to think it sufficient 
8 ask such questions as these, Why is it won- 


in doubt on this point. 


titated the whole majority of the Assembly, 
hould profess to be orthodox ?”” We will under- | ° 
ake to answer his question, why it is so wonder- | ¢ 


penly declared that they received the confession 
f faith only as a system, or for substance of doc- |! 
rines, should suddenly come forward and declare | © 
hat they **do cordially and ex-animo adopt the | © 
nfession of faith of our church, on ¢he poinis of 


doctrine in question, according to the obvious and 
most prevalent interpretation.” The wonder is, not 
that they should declare themselves orthodox, for 
uhat is a relative term, but that they should pro- 
fess to believe that our first parents, by eating 
the forbidden fruit, “fell from their original 
ighteousness, and communion with Goud, and so 


ecame dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the 


eing the root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin 


r effectual calling, ** man is altogether passive, 
ntil, being quickened and renewed by the Holy 


al obedience to them, as their righteousness; b 
imputing the obedience and satisfaction of 
they receiving and resting on 
im and his righteousness by faith.” We by no 


means deny that these brethren believe these de- 


larations ** according to their obvious and most 


prevalent interpretation ;” but what we assert is, 
hat if there is one fact more notorious than any 
other in the history of the theological controver- 
sies in our church, it is that a large portion of 


hose who sanctioned the ** answer” in question, 
ave been accustomed to deny and oppose these 
octrines; that as to original sin, the ‘* utter”’ 


he imputation of the guilt of Adam’s first sin, 
nd the imputation of the obedience and satisfac- 
ion of Christ, they have been accustomed to re- 


ject and oppose the obvious and most prevalent in- 


erpretation of the Confession of Faith. Forthetruth 
appeal is made to their pub- 
and declarations, to their’ printed 


ic preachin 
other writings, to the periodicals 


ncumbent on this writer, as he volurteered a de- 


fence of the General Assembly, to explain this 
fact, to show either how the answer to the protest 
of Dra. Hoge and Phillips, is to be reconciled 
with the previous professions of its authors, or 
how this extraordinary change in their opinions 
was brought about. 
tempt to do either, he does not allude to even a 
seeming inconsistency. He has, therefore, left the 
_') ) matter tenfold worse than he foand it. The moral 
which the phrase is used, seems to be, having | sense of the church and of the community calls 
for an explanation. 
parties concerned never committed an act which 
it is more imperatively incumbent on them either 
penitently to acknowledge as an error, or fully to 
clear up and justify. 


He, however, makes no at- 


And we are persuaded the 


The writer complains that he cannot understand 


what we mean by appearing, in one place, to ad- 
mit the sincerity of the authors of this Answer, 
and in another, stating the case hypothetically, say- 
ing, “if they are sincere,” &c. 
0 
expressions occur in different connexions, and 
were used for different purposes. 
mer, we were speaking of ourselves, and said 

we could not doubt the sincerity of the gentlemen 

concerned ; in the other, we spoke in reference to. 


We will endeav- 
ur to remove the apparent inconsistency. ‘These 


In the for- 


those, who less charitable, than ourselves, had 
openly called their sincerity in question. We 
therefore, meant to say, take it either way, on our 
own hypothesis or on that of others, this answer 
must prove fatal to its authors. 


The writer, however, seems to make too large 
a use of our charity, when he asks, ** At what 
then are these. gentlemen so much startled ? 
Where is the ground of alarm? They admit that 
the answer is orthodox, that it was unanimously 
adopted by the whole majority of the Assembly, 
and that these men are honest and sincere in 
avowing the sentiments which it contains! Is 
there any thing startling and worse than startling 
in all this?” p. 146. ‘This is giving us rather 
more credit than we deserve. The case is not 
quite so plain as would appear from the above ex- 
tract. We did not intend to intimate that we 
had no difficulties or misgivings. All we meant 
was that when a set of men under peculiarly s8o- 
lemn circumstances, come forward and make a de- 
claration as their opinions, we felt bound to believe 


Nesbit, Dr. Hoge, Dr. Phillips, and others. He 


them. We did not then, and do not now, feel au- 


tions 
only be honest in fact, but honest in appearance. | occasionally arose it was 
It will not do for them to draw on their general cha 
racter, and say, we are good men, and, therefore, | Church for the most part was one and undivided. 
sincere; they must allow their brethren to see, as | [ts various operations went on like a gently flow- 
well as believe. 

difficulty remains, 
the neck of the authors of the Answer, and it can denominations around beholding the consistency of 
be gotten off by penitent confession or satisfactory | her doctrines, and the efficiency of her government 


heir immortal souls? 


8a 
Ww 


world, and they will h 


aii to call their sincerity in question, though 
we are entirely unable to ssaubits their present 
with their past professions. Had they with equal 
solemnity declared themselves Episcopalians or 
Papists, we should have felt equally bound to be- 
lieve them, though we should have felt equally 
startled, and equally authorized to solicit an ex- 
planation of the process and means of their con- 
version. We have been disposed to make, in our 
own minds, a very great distinction between the 
great majority of those who merely voted that this 
ill-omened Answer should be adopted, and those 
who were engaged in its preparation, and gave it 
their deliberate sanction. It ia too often the case, 


when important documents are read before a large 
assembly, and submitted for their acceptance by 
men in whom they have confidence, and whom 
they are perhaps too much disposed to follow ; 
that a vote of approval is given without properly 
appreciating its character and bearing. We have 
uever been disposed to charge these brethren with 
any thing more than an act of culpable inconsid- 
eration. ‘The immediate authors of the document, 
however, and those who deliberately sanctioned it, 
are ina very diffierent position. ‘They have come 
forward and deliberately avowed opinions io di- | the Church as it was, and thus become partakers 
rect opposition to those they have always been | Of her sins and her plagues, or to separate from it, 
understood to hold. For this declaration an ex-| they did not hesitate a moment as to the alter. 
planation is due to themselves and to the brethren | native, 
whose good opinion they desire to possess. 
Board of Missions are so fully set forth, and so| This is no ordinary nor trivial affair. The official 
freely acknowledged, and compare it with lan- | declarations of the General Assembly on matters 
guage of the party on the floor of the last Assem- | f doctrine, are among the most important acts 


bly, and wonder how men can change. Any set| ‘hat body can perform. . And the churches have a 
right to demand that those who put such declara- 


in the mouth of the Assembly, should not 


We repeat, therefore, that the 
The millstone is still around 


xplanation alone. 
For the Presbyterian. 
TRACT VISITERS’ PRAYER MEETING 


invited to attend. 
There are about 31,000 families in the city and |s 
iberties who are presented once a month with a/ long it became manifest that the Congregational 
Tract containing a portion of divine truth, able to| minister 
make wise unto salvation through the gracious 1n-|} 0 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. 
Christians should unitedly engage in’praying, that | t 
God would be pleased to send down those gracious | yet it was with mental reservation—only for sub- 
influences, and bless the efforts of his children to} stance of doctrine—and without hesitation they 
still went on as before, and inculcated the d 
It is known that a large portion of the members| of New England theology, however at variance 
f those families entirely absent themselves from | with the standards of our church. This matter for 
he house of God, and who but the Tract visiter}a long time was winked at, and the hope-still 
ill ever reach them in a way that shall benefit | cherished, that the more these men became ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of Presbyterianism, 
Christian brethren and sisters, do you feel for} the more they would become attached to the doc- 
the perishing thousands in the midst of us, hasten- | trines and order of the Presbyterian Church. But 
ing to eternity ? then come to the prayer meeting, | the hope has been cherished in vain. They have 
ome with praying hearts. Remember it is the} not only pertinaciousl 
ffectual fervent prayer that availeth. 


ring souls home to Christ. 


P.& 8. 
‘TRACTS IN FOREIGN LANDS. | 


cheer their humble cottages of straw. ] 


lve. 


For the Presbyterian. 
EXTRACT OF A SERMON 


Preached by a Presbyterian Minister, from 2 Cor. 


6th Chap. and 17th Verse—“ Wherefore come 
out from among them and be ye separate.” 


The concluding part of the sermon proceeds as 


nability of men to do any thing spiritually good, | follows: 


It will be readily admitted that the professed 
followers of the Prince of Peace ought to live in 
union and friendship, be of one heart and mind. 
Scarcely any thing has so unhappy an influence on 


individual feeling, as well as the interests of piety, 
as to see rancour and bickerings amongst those 


who professedly a to the same Christian com- 
munity. Hereby the Holy Spirit is grieved, which 
flies from scenes of strife, and occasion is given 
to the men of the world to harden themselves in 
unbelief, and to speak evil of that cause which lays 
near the Christian’s heart. Every effort should 
therefore be made to “ keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bonds of peace.” Nevertheless greater evils 
may exist in the Church than want of unity. Cur- 
ruption in doctrine may prevail—the truth may be 
prostrated—the ancient and established bulwarks 
of faith may be thrown down, and the most perni- 
cious errors not only be tolerated, but bid fair to 
become the established doctrines. Under such cir- 
cumstances what is the indispensable duty of every 
lover of Zion? Unquestionably to gird the gospel- 
armour on, and to prepare himself to fight the bat- 
tles of the Lord. The command in such a case is 
explicit, “Contend for the faith once delivered to 
the Saints.” God complained of some in the days 
of the prophet Jeremiah, “ that they were not va- 
liant for the truth upon earth,” and under similar 
circumstances he may justly complain of his people 
in any age or nation. They should love peace, but 
should love God and the truth still more. A cla- 
mour may be raised against them as uncharitable, 
as schismatics, as unreasonably rigorous about non- 
essentials; but in whatever light interested men 
may view them, they will in the end, assuredly ob- 
tain the approbation of him who judges righteously. 
And they ought to awake up to this matter in time, 
and not let the enemy fully intrench themselves. 
They should act on the principle of prevention, and 
not permit the evils of heresy to become so fasten- 
ed on the Church as to be incurable. They should 
be much in prayer for wisdom to direct, as well as 
for the divine blessing to crown their labours. This 
is one of those weapons they are particularly en- 
couraged to wield, and is most efficient, for “ The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” When difficulties arise in the Church, and 
false doctrine like an overwhelming flood threatens 
to carry all before it, Christians should know 
where their strength lies, and be much at a throne 
of grace that God would not give up his heritage 
to reproach—that he would scatter light upon the 
darkness, and bring order out of confusion. But 
with prayer, they should unite every correspondent 
exertion. They should contend for the truth at the 
fireside, in the social circle, in the ecclesiastical 
council, and wherever in the providence of God, 
an opportunity: may offer. If they have a talent 
for writing it should be exerted, and every other 
probable means used, until the object is obtained, 
and Zion purified—“ Until the righteousness there- 


views of doctrine, and 


Yes, if Christians in America, who pray for our Pittsburgh last sprin 
success, have a word to say in the ear of 50,000 | Synod—cleared the individual implicated, and by 
Sandwich Islanders, they may say it now; the|so doing gave full toleration to him and all his pars 
ract Press, like the power of a whispering gal- |t 
lery, whose arch.spans the earth, can convey the | content. In the mean time whatever could be done 
sound to then al!. Only partake and breathe the|to prevent things from coming to such a result, 
rimitive spirit of the Apostles and you may “speak | was done by the orthodox party. They began too 
with tongues” to a large portion of the heathen | late it is true to sound the alarm; but since their 
ear and come to Christ and} a 
every thing that piety cnd talent and devotedness, 
could effect has been done. 
opposers every where with undaunted front. They 
have reasoned, and expostulated, and warned, and 


of go forth as brightness and the salvation thereof’ 
as pg that burneth.” All should to the 
help of the Lord.against the mighty. But when 
the members of any Christian community have thus 
made every effort to maintain the ancient land. 
marks of the Church, and support the truth; whens 
they have thus manfully contended for-the faith, 

and still find error rampant, and the ecclesiastica] 

order of God’s house trampled under foot, there 

seems no other safe alternative, but to come out 

from among the enemies of the truth, and be sepa- 

rate. Such was the course purstied by thé primi- 

tive Christians. They were not ashamed to come 

out from the Jewish Church and the world, and - 
own Christ in the midst of a perverse and wicked 
eneration, when by so doing they had even to seal 
eir doctrines with their blood. So too at the ree 
formation from popery, the true followers of Christ 
saw the abounding corruptions of the Church and 
wept over them—they prayed and spake, and wrote 
against them ; and did every thing that zealous and 
pious champions of the cross could do, to rectify 
abuses, and restore the Church to primitive purity. 
But when every effort failed, and he saw but one 
of two courses to be pursued; either to remain in 


Now to apply these remarks to oufselves in the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, I would 
observethat the Church for some years after thé 
adoption of its constitution, and its permanent es 
tablishment in this country, was one of the most 
pure and glorious churches upon earth. Peace was 
in all its borders, and the truth prevailed. If heresy 


rom rebuked, and aa 


ashamed made to hide its The policy of the 


ing stream, with scarce an obstruction to ripple its 
surface. Its reputation became established. Other 


were compelled to venerate her, and the name 

Presbyterian was a passport to respect through the 
whole length and breadth of our land. Hence it 
was that when Congregational ministers left New 


England, and migrated into other states, they 
ere would generally if practicable, relinquish their own 
Is held on the last Monday evening in every | associations, and become connected with Presbyte- 
month, in the Cherry street Lecture Room, at| ries. They were for the most part readily received 
which not only Tract Visiters, but all who feel a|—adopted the Confession of Faith—and the Church 
concern for the salvation of souls are affectionately | at large experienced an unprecedented growth. 
All parties seemed pleased, and eve 


ry thing for 
eason went on to mutual satisfaction. But erg _ 
8, although they reposed under the shadow 7 
f the Presbyterian Church, yet retained in many 


How important that respects their Congregational peculiarities, Al- 


hough they had adopted the Confession of Faith, 


adhered to their original 
ought many of the native 


br 


sons of our church into the same views; but have 
The Rev. Mr. Bingham at the Sandwich Islands | ¢ 
ys. Called as we are tosupply the whole nation | | 
ith moral and religious instruction, and with few | yo 
hands and tongues to reach many thousands, T'racts | w 
re especially needed. They go on light wings, | a 
work faithfully and never tire in well doing. They | to the orthod 
declare the truth in season and out of season with- 
out fear. They seek the society of all classes, 
and are never exposed to temptation. They | effort was at length made. Cha 
never stumble and fall to the reproach of the cause | tabled against a prominent individual of the 
hey plead. They may speak at the same hour, | g 
he same important truth, in a thousand collections | w 
f the Islanders called schools, or to thirty thousand | ¢ 
families as the evening candlenut torch is lighted, 


uperadded innovations and speculations of their 
wn, which even the sounder part of the evangeli- 
al clergy of New England, would blush to endorse. 
need not here stop to point out those innovations, 
u are all in a greater or less degree acquainted 
ith them. These errors continued to be propagated 
nd these evils to increase, until it became apparent _ 
ox party in the Church, that they must 


be arrested, or the complexion of the whole church 
in a little time become essentially 


An 
were 
etero- 
y sustained, yet his Presbytery 
ould not silence him. And although the appeal of 
he prosecutor in the case was sustained by the Sy- 


changed. 
rges of heres 
h 


ox order and dul 


nod of Philadelphia, yet the General Assembly, the 


ast court of resort in our church, in its session at 
g, reversed the proceedings of 


y, to go on and propagate error to their hearts 


ttention became properly awakened to the subject, 


They have met their 


besought, until room for further effort was no more 

left. If the beautiful fabric of our Zion must tum- 

ble to the dust, and the banners of error and cor- 

ruption wave proudly over its ruins, these mén aré 

innocent, I believe God himself will acquit them— 
and pronounce over them “well done good and 
faithful servants.” It now clearly appears that there 
is no longer any possibility of arresting heresy in 
the Churech—that which ought to be the purnfying 
fountain, has itself become impure, and no alterna- 
tive is left for the lovers of truth and our Zion, but 
to go on and be dragged at the chariot whee!s of 
errorists, or to come out in a body, and be separate 
from them. This last seems the only course we 
can consistently pursue. How can two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed? Should the parties 
in the Church continue on in their present state, 
nothing can be looked for but continued and in- 
creasing collisions, until at length that very step 
will have to be taken which now the sooner at- 
tended to, the better. If this matter is much longer 
delayed, individual ministers and congregations 
will be continually withdrawing from the Prete 
terian body, and either stand alone, or connect 
themselves with some other religious community ; 
until the orthodox party asa party, will be swal- 
lowed up and lost in the Church at large, as the 
ten tribes were lost, among surrounding nations. 


Do you ask how can 4 separation take place in 
the Presbyterian Church, where there is such an 
amount of property at stake, and so many contend- 
ing interests to be consulted, without producing 
greater evils than those we already experience or 
fear? Eanswer, it can be done without much difficul- 
ty upon one simple principle of the Gospel, and that 
is “ to do unto others as we would have them do 
unto us.” A forcible disrupture of the Church 
would be attended with consequefices truly deple- 
rable. Prosecutions without end would be con- 
tinually going on both in the ecclesiastical aad 
civil courts, neighbourhood would be arrayed against 
neighbourhood, and family against family; and the 
very name of Presbyterian become the bye word 
and song of the drunkard. Inthe mean time the 
blessed’ Spirit would depart from such scenes of 
strife; the wicked become hardened in guilt, thou~ 
sands on every side die and perish in their sing, 
and other denominations come in and take awa: 
our place and nation! I can scarcely conceive ofany 
thing more calainitous, not only to our own particu 
lar denomination, but to the community at large, 
than for the two great parties in the Chureh to se- 
parate by violence ; and to endeavour to wrest frour 
each other those advantages which their passions 
would anticipate, from legal strife. If there must 
be a separation (which f honestly believe there 
ought to be) let it be made in the fear of God, and 
on principles of justice, and with feelings of for- 
bearance one towards the other. In thie way 
noiseless revolution may be effected in the Chareh, . 
and the world at large scarcely know that brethten 
have parted. Do you wish me to be explicit, atid — 
mention precisely the course I would wish to s€¢ 
pursued? IJ answer that to be minute would be un- 
necessary, the general principle would be that of 
mutual agreement. Let the next General Assem- 
bly when it convenes, not stand to count the 
strength of parties, (for the Chusch is too equally 
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divided to do this) but resolve at once upon a | A flock of occupied a T Comvention.—The project of a convention Presbyterian. fro 
ration between them. Let it be the determination fal iféclosuré whege. they, 4pentmonth-after moith regarded with much favour by the | SYSTEMATIC CONTRIBUTIONS. QUESTION BOOK. | they they act freely ; 
of every member of that body that this shall be done |; 146 most perfect peace and abundance. One of | orthodox, as far as we have received information. : No. II. Mr. Editor :—I was much pleased to see, IN| nor does it destroy their accountability: for that 
nang 98.00 CY Aaa omer agency meng them had a bell suspended around his neck which | It is certainly an important and necessary measure ; Mr. Editor—In my last I promised to furnish your last paper, a notice of a book entitled “Ques-| same volume from which the knowledge of his Om- 


tions on the Confession of Faith and Form of Gov- 
ernment of the Presbyterian Church.” As you 
never have’ seen the work, permit me to hand you 
a copy. I need not say to you that it is an impor- 
tant book, particularly at = 

|trines of our church are so much neglected. You 
— compact, the collections are easily | in doubtless appreciate its value and give it the 

| notice it merits. 

here let it be obgerved ac. |,, You will think it strange that this book, pub- 
complished without pains. And certainly the col- lished eleven years ago, has not come under your 


niscience is derived, always addresses men &s ac- 
countable and responsible beings, and gives us dis- 
tinctly to understand that every individual shall 
be rewarded according to his works. God has made 
known to us his possession of this attribute in the 
first place, because it is true, and in the second 
place, for the purpose of giving us large and com- 
prehensive views of the character and perfections 
of him with whom we have to do; but never asa 
rule of duty. Our duty is laid down independently 


seemed to designate him as the leader of the flock, and we trust that every orthodox Presbytery, and 
at the head of which he generally took his station. | the orthodox minorities of other Presbyteries will 
| On a certain occasion this leader thought he dis-| be fully represented in it. The delegates we 
covered on the opposite side of the’ inclosure, cer-| think, should be clothed with ample powers to 
tain suspicious looking animals, who were ex-| meet every exigency. They should be true men, 
amining the defences in every part, evidently with | and decided in their opinions. They should be 
an intention of gaining admission to the fold. He | prepared to make every sacrifice in this great, and 
thought they were wolves, and that their inten-| perhaps last effort, to redeem the Charch from de- 


some of the details of the plan of benevolence 
there alluded to, and which has been adopted by 
our church. The plan, I believe, is applicable to 
any church in our country ; but it is especially con- 
venient for city and village congregations, which 


let the general funds of /. 
be equally divided 
yeen them, and held in trust for future disposal. 
Let both parties then unite ina recom tion to 
and Presbyteride,_ ta attzeh themselves 
Ww Whicli side they please ; of if they see proper to 
_ divide, toda it on principles of the strictest justice ; 
and to divide the ptoperty that may belorig to each 
_ ‘of maid bodies; equally ‘between the separating per 
‘proportion’ to the nombers attached to 
.” the Colleges ind Theological Seminaries 


be disposed of in like manner, according to their 
ownelection. ‘In this way by a strict adherence 
to that plain tule of the’Goapelnamed above, this 
great-revolation in the Chureh may be accomplish- 
ed, ‘and tlie cause of piety not injured, or at any 
‘hot go than’ under the. existing state of 
things.’ But woe to the Church, and perhaps in 
some | #100, woe to our country, if this rent 
is made 09 W Vidlerice. Under the anticipation of 
such’& calamity, I for one, would feel much dis- 
posed to adopt the language of the poet, 

May Llie cold before the dreadful day, 

_ Prese’d with a Joad of monumental clay.” 

It hasbeen exceedingly painful to me, dear 
hearers, to make the statement I[ have, with regard 
to our beloved Zion; but [ am aware that many of 
you are apprized of these matters already; and 
those who are not, I wish in this way to prepare 
their minds for a crisis in our Church, which is 
drawing tear, and in which we have all a deep 
and solemn interest. May the great Head of the 
Church who has purchased it with his blood, give 
us the wisdom we need—preside in all our coun- 
- ils, and direct to such measures, as shal] conduce 
to the salvation of sinners, and the glory of his own 


great name. — 

_ * [We do not present the foregoing as precisely 

expressing our own views on the subject, but we 

are willing tolet our brother speak for himself, and 

we think our readers will admit, that he speaks 
well and forcibly.—Ed-] 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1837. 


CommunicaTions.—Our favours from correspon- 
dents to day are worthy of attention. They are 
_ all good of their kind, but we are particularly dis- 
posed to recommend the plans of benevolence, pro- 
posed by two of our correspondents. | 
The commendation of the Rev. Henry R. 
Weed’s Book of Questions on the Confession of 
Faith &c., is well deserved. We intend to ex- 
amine it more carefully, than we have yet had an 
opportunity of doing. 


_A Proression.—The Editor of the Alton Ob- 
server remarks, ‘* we would only say, that we are 
heartily tired and sick of the clamour, and wrath, 
and evil speaking, which so abound in the Church.” 
We are glad to hear of this, and if sincerely said, 
‘we may expect a reformation in an editor, whoina 
very particular manner has sinned in producing 
these identical evils. Sickness is often a conse- 
quence of over indulgence. But he further re- 
marks, “ we are prepared to embrace almost any 
alternative rather .than to endure these things 
longer.”” We know of but one honest alternative 
to propose for his relief, and that we leave him to 
conjecture. 


EcciestasticaL.—We learn from the Southern 


cepted the call to the Presbyterian Church, at Co- 
Jumbia, South Carolina, and that Jast Sabbath, 19th 
inst. was appointed for his installation, ‘The Rev. 


Mr. James was to preach the sermon, and the Rev. 
Professor Howe to deliver the charge. 


Genuine Benevotence.—Benevolence is among 
the loveliest traits of human character, and just in 
proportion as it is perfected-in men they become 
assimilated to God. The benevolence of the 
Deity is displayed in all his works, both of provi- 
dence and grace; and the numerous illustrations 
of it are not only designed to call forth onr admi- 
ration and gratitude, but to excite us to imitate it. 
The true character of this virtue should be accu- 
rately discriminated. ‘The appearance is often 
mistaken for the reality. Some imagine that they 
possess it, because they persuade themselves that 
they wish well to all, although their feeling ex- 
pends itself in the unmeaning and unsubstantial 
condolence, “be ye warmed and be ye filled.” 

Others equally deceive themselves, who suppose 
- that it consists in the mere act of contributing to 

appropriate objects a portion of their abundance. 
They may give liberally, but at the same time 
give heartlessly and ostentatiously. ‘The heart 
may have no concern in the act, nay the feeling 
and expression which accompany the act, may be 
ungracious and even cruel. A rich man may be 
a prominent supporter of benevolent institutions, 
while his whole manner may evince the most piti- 
ful selfishness. To obtain influence, to secure a 
reputation for liberality, may be his only motives ; 
while his real indifference to distress, and his 
want of sympathy in its relief, are continually be- 
traying themselves. Benevolence does not de- 
pend for its existence on an extended ability to 
' minister to the comforts of others, neither is it to. 
be measured by such ability. It may in its most 
exalted forms, be found connected with the most 
restricted means, although it will always exert it- 
self to the extent of the power which it can com- 
mand. It is the result of a feeling heart, and 
when it acts, whether in word.or deed, its tones 
are always kind, and its actions always cordial. 
The conduct of the Samaritan is a beautiful illus- 
tration in point. He discovers the wounded Jow, 
the enemy of his nation, prostrate and bleeding on 
the high-way ; he looks upon him with humane 
feeling; he loses sight of his own business, that 
he may stop and administer relief; he pours the 
healing oil into his wounds; he puts him upon 
his own beast, while he walks by his side; he 
takes him toa place of security and comfort; he 
pays the expenses of his nursing ; and lest the 
work should be incomplete, he engages to defray 
any additional expenses which may be incurred. 
Here is an interesting assemblage of circumstan- 
ces, bat they derive all their interest from the 
kind, humane, and generous feelings, of which 
_ they were the outward expression. The contrast 
of this conduct is often found, even among those 
who make high pretensions. How many profes- 
sors of religion carefully check every generous im- 
pulse which may perchance arise in their hearts ; 
hew mafiy by their, manner show that benevolence. 
is, only. familiar to their tongue ; how many culti- 
yate its outward forms, who know nothing of its 
bland and genial influence on their soul! How 
blessed would it be for the Church, if all its chil- 
- @ren were kind, courteous, compassionate, loving, 
—in a word like their Divine Master, whose whole 
life was an exemplification of his “good will to- 


from other writers. 
quote so freely ? 
such like; but if this was a proof of the want of 


originality, there are comparatively few preachers. 
of the present day who are liable toa similar charge. | trine” and who the shadow, 


to keep together, and to avoid going too near to 


warning. Finally, however, several of the wolves, 
for they were such in fact, although they seemed 
very anxious to conceal their persons, gained ad- 
mittance to the fold, and proceeded to handle the 
sheep that were nearest to them rather roughly. 
At this the leader of the flock shook his bell vio- 
lently, the noise of which socn aroused the shep- 
herd and his dogs who hastened to the scene of 
danger. The wolves immediately began to ex- 
postulate and protest that their intentions were 
perfectly innocent; they moreover loudly accused 
the leader of the sheep for the unnecessary alarm 
he had created, and declared that he must have 
been actuated by personal and malicious motives, 
and by a sheer love of creating disturbance. 
When they perceived, however, that their true 
character was detected, they left the fold, disap- 
pointed and railing against the alarmist.’ * : 

Application.—When the faithful watchmen of 
Zion blow the trumpet at the approach of danger, 
they must expect abuse and railing from those, 
who but for the timely warning, would have deso- 
lated the Church. | 

Anecpote.—A Christian, whom God had pros- 
pered in his outward estate, and who lived in ease 
and plenty on his farm, suffered the world to en- 
croach so much on his affections, as sensibly to { 
diminish the ardour of his piety. ‘The disease 
was dangerous, and the Lord adopted severe mea- 
sures for its cure. First his wife was removed by 
death, but he still remained worldly minded; then 
a beloved son, but although the remedy operated 
favourably, it did not effect a cure ; then his crops 
failed, and his cattle dicd, still his grasp of the 
world was not unloosed; then God touched his 
person, and brought on him a lingering and fatal 
disease, the world, however, occupied still too 
much of his thoughts; his house finally took fire, 
and as he was carried out of the burning building, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Blessed be God, 1am cured at 
last.”” He shortly after died happy in the antici- 
pation of a heavenly inheritance. 

How many professing Christians of the present 
day are deeply infected with this dangerous dis- 
ease ? If they are Christians indeed, God will 
adopt some such method of cure as the foregoing ; 
and if no such remedies are applied, the presump- 
tion will be strong, that so far from being the 
children of God, they will be left to die accursed, 
as idolaters of the world. : 


Tue Great Question.—We were recently 
asked by a ministerial brother ‘* why so fierce 
for a division of the Church?’ We answer 
briefly: we are firm but not fierce for a division. 

1. Because, we have unquestionable and daily 
accumulating evidence that the two parties in the 
Church are alienated from each other beyond the 
hope of reconciliation. We do not mean that 
there is a bitter personal hatred, for this we do not 
believe prevails to any great extent, nay we hope 
it has not a place in a single bosom. But we 
mean that the two parties are wholly distinct in 
their views, sympathies, plans, operations, and 
that they profess nothing in common which might 
justly be regarded as a bond of union. While 
therefore they are kept together, it is by a kind of 
force; they feel as if it would be more natural to 
stand apart; their union being only nominal, is 
fruitful in perpetual and ruinous strifes; and as 
both parties fortify themselves in their positions, 
and feel no disposition to conciliate or recede, 
they should be formally separated. 

2. The preceding state of feeling, results from 
the fact that the two parties maintain different 
systems of religion, and we are free to say that if. 
one of them holds the true Gospel, the other denies 
it. It is a difference about the most essential 
things, and not about words merely. ‘This being 
the case they should stand apart. 

3. One party by a gradual and constant acces- 
sion to their number, now constitute at least one 
half of the Church; and they possess the power- 
ful means of still further.increasing their strength ; 
this party is the one which we believe holds fun- 
damental error, and therefore, we feel the ne- 
cessity, in order that a remnant of the true faith 
should be saved, for an immediate separation. 

4. Peace will be promoted by a separation. 

5. The orthodox in the present state of things, 
are prevented by the opposing’ party, from enlist- 
ing their energies in the prosecution of missions; 
a separation would reraove these obstacles. 

6. Many are now necessarily forced to occupy 
themselves much with controversy, who by a 
separation, would be permitted to return to the de- 
lightful duty of exhorting the impenitent and edi- 
fying the faithful. 

7. A separation must take place, or the ultimate 
oppression of the orthodox party will be the result. 
In every point of view then, whether of personal 
comfort; increase of usefulness; or security for 
the truth, a division should take place. May the 
Lord in answer tothe praycrs of his people, direct the 
mode in which this can be most consistently effected. 


— 


A Conioquy.—A. I am happy to see you Mr. 


never asked, so much was I interested in the 
great truths which he brought to my notice. 

A. I was equally interested in a preacher, who 
although not venerable for years, was certainly 
very respectable for talent. Indeed he was an 
original. He presented his argument in so ra- 
tional and philosophical a manner, that I could not 
help thinking if all preachers imitated his style, 
there would be fewer objectors to Christianity. 

B. The preacher whom I heard appeared to me 
very rational, but I rather think he would scarcely 
come up to your idea of being philosophical. His 
originality might also be disputed by you, for his 
sermon in a great measure consisted of quotations 
A. Ah indeed, and pray from whom did he 
B. From certain of the Ancients, such as 
Moses, David, Isaiah, Paul, Peter, John, and 


tions were hostile, but some of the flock thought | structive error. If their circumstances will not 
that he was too suspicious, and his fears were too| suffer them to incur the expenses of such a mis- 
easily alarmed. The Jeader often admonished them | sion, we are persuaded the friends of truth who 


the edge of the inclosure, but some disregarded the | aid. 


Church to give up the idea that they can be and 
remain neutral, in regard to the causes of agitation 
which prevail to so great an extent within its 
bounds. . There may be a degree of indifference, 
but it seems perfectly absurd to suppose that any 
one can be neutral. 


vides the contending parties, we should then see, 
and be convinced beyond a peradventure, that neu- 
trality does not and cannot exist in the mind of any 
man. 
understand .what Church we belong 
shall we know who adopts the 


have enough and to spare, will not withhold their 
A Precepent.—In the days of the Apostles, 
when certain men had crept into the Church un- 
awares, and had begun to propagate their errors, 
Jude wrote a general Epistle to the Church, in 
which he said, ‘“* Beloved, when I gave all dili- 
gence to write unto you of the common salvation, 
it was needful for me to write unto you and exhort 
you that you should earnestly contend for the faith, 


Jude had lived in the present age and written thus 
to the Churches, he would probably have been 
told, ** that contention had better be let alone be- 
fore it was meddled with.” 


OBITUARY. 


Diep at New York, on Monday last, February 
20th, in the 29th year of her age, Saran Harais 
Houmes, wife of the Rev. John M. Krebs, pastor 
of the Rutgere street Presbyterian Church, of New 
York. | 

We have seldom felt. our sympathies more 
deeply affected than on the receipt of the above in- 
telligence. An intimate acquaintance with the 
deceased inspired us with a high opinion of her 
many amiable qualities. Having enjoyed fre- 
quent opportunities of witnessing her conduct in 
the management of her family, and in her inter- 
course with the congregation over which her hus- 
band presided, we have often been struck with her 
quiet manner, her kind and affectionate temper, 
and the uniform propriety of her deportment. She 
indeed, presented to our eyes, a beautiful exempli- 
fication of the meek and quiet spirit of the Chris- 
tian. An attack of scarlet fever, was the instru- 
ment employed by her Heavenly Father, to intro- 
duce hér into her rest. Danger was not appre- 
hended until the Sabbath, and on Monday, she 
had bid adieu to the scenes of this life. During 
her illness, however, her husband enjoyed the 
sweet satisfaction of knowing from her own lips, 
that she was sustained by the precious Saviour in 
whom she had reposed her faith. In her decease, 
we fee] that we have lost an esteemed friend, but 
how great and unspeakable is the loss of her be- 
reaved partner! ‘The light of his dwelling is 
taken away, and his heart is bowed down with 
overmuch sorrow. We doubt not, however, that 
he will discover in this event the chastisement of 
his heavenly Father, who afflicts not willingly, 
but for our good ; and that it will be overruled, 
not only for his own spiritual advancement, but 
for the spiritual good of his flock. Christ can 
supply all Josses; he can with his own blessed 
presence, fill up all vacancies which death may 
make ; and if we are startled and afflicted by any 
of his providences, he soothingly whispers into 
the ear of his chosen people, what thou knowest 
not now, thou shalt know hereafter. Even s0, 
thy will, blessed Saviour, be done. : 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE PROPER CHANNEL. 


The missionary concerns of this country, have 
been for a considerable time so arranged, that ifan 
individual has any choice, either from principle or 
fancy, as to the particular channel, through which 
his offering shall go, to the benefit of those for 
whom they are intended, he need not be at any 
loss of time in finding one that will correspond 
with his feelings. For there is the American 
Board, through the medium of which, all who con- 
ceive themselves to be neutral in relation to the 
questions that agitate our Church, or may wish to 
be thought so, can be certain of having their gifts 
faithfully applied. And there is the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, with capacity amply sufficient to 
receive all that our New school brethren may de-. 
sire to send through that medium. And for those 
who prefer to have their offerings for foreign lands, 
go under the direction of the Church, there re- 
mains the Western Foreign Missionary Society. 
So we are all provided for. | 

Whatever the state of feeling may have been, in 
relation to these several mediums of communica- 
tion between us and the object of our Christian de- 
sires, the period seems to have arrived when it be- 
comes us to know the reason of our choice, or in- 
difference in relation to them. eee 

All who profess to be Presbyterians from pure 
principle, should feel themselves bound by a 
regard to consistency at least, to employ the insti- 
tutions that are sanctioned, and under the control 
of ecclesiastical authority, to convey their offerings 
to their destination. | 

.Not long since, I was one of an auditory, that 


was addressed by an agent of the American Board. 


He pleaded faithfully in behalf of his charge, and 
made an exhibition of the condition of the people 
in other lands, that could not tail to excite in the 
breasts of Christians, the liveliest emotions. He 
stated the number of young men who were ready 
to go to heathen lands, and the means of his Socie- 
ty to send them, in such a manner as could. not fail 
to draw the sympathy of every feeling heart. 

But at this meeting, for the first time in my life, 
I suffered the plate that was carried about to re- 
ceive the contributions, to pass me without putting 
ina penny. Not because [ could not feel for the 
heathen, nor because [ felt no obligation resting on 
me to relieve them according to my ability. But 
because it seemed as if that was not the proper [ 
channel for me to employ, taking into considera- 
tion the obligations I conceived myself to be under, 
to the portion of the Church on earth to which I pro- 
foss to belong, I thought it was my duty to with- 


Should any friend of the American Board, regret 


the resolution that I adopted, and the course that I yee 
pursued, because my contribution might have| except to remark that they are much more consis- | are free to act or refrain from acting. They feel 
amounted toa large sum, I can assure him that it| tent in their practice, than many congregations in 
would not have exceeded a few shillings, which is 
the extent of my abilli 
sum might have been, 
through a channel] that I could employ consistently 
with my obligations as a member of the Presbyte- 
rianChurch. And I was persuaded that God would 
not frown on me for pursuing a course that was 
dictated by a conviction of what was my duty. 


‘fs But insignificant as the 
was anxious to have it go 


It is time for members of the Presbyterian 


Should the line be distinctly marked that di- 


Let the line be drawn, and then we shall 
to. Then 


i 


of in religion, but it certainly should be 


lection of funds for benevolent objects, requires 
some labour and pains, and oftentimes much self- 
denial. ‘These must be borne by somebody. No 
plan, however beautiful in theory, will effect the 
object without exertion on the part of the friends 
of the cause. 
nobody’s. And thus it has generally happened in 
regard to this matter. 
fit person in the whole congregation, has usually | - 


What is every body’s business is 


The minister, the most un- 


been expected to do the whole business; begging, | ; 
collecting, appropriating, and all. 
quires punctuality, and by dividing the labour of 
collecting, renders it both more easy and cer- 
tain. 


Our plan re- 


I will now present the plan which has been 


proved to operate well with us, reserving for 
ii ‘ another communication some remarks upon the 
which was once delivered unto the saints.” — If} principles involved in its adoption; merely obser- | ways been a great difficulty in the way of those 


ving here, that the plan is designed to be renewed 
from year to year. It is entitled 

* Plan of organization for a more efficient opera- 
tion in the great cause of benevolence, adopted by 
the session of the Presbyterian church, De- 
cember 
“ Whereas, the calls which are made, at the 

present day, upon the benevolence of the church, 

are increasingly great and urgently necessitous. 

And whereas the whole world is to be converted 

to God, and the church is to be the instrument in 

its conversion; and being sincerely desirous of 
performing our duty individually and as a church. 

The session, relying upon the aids of divine grace 

which the Great Head of the church affords to 

those who sincerely seek to know their duty, do, 

deliberately and prayerfully adopt the following 

plan, and. recommend the same to all the members 

of the church under their care, as well as to all 

others who may feel it to be their privilege and 

their duty to unite with them in carrying forward 

the great work of benevolence, and in building up 

the kingdom of Christ in the world. Thercfore 

Resolved, 

I. ‘That this session, together with three others, 
members of the church, be appointed by the sub- 
scribers to this plan, be a Board of Managers of 
the benefactions of the Presbyterian church. 

II. “ That we as a church, in our ecclesiastical 
capacity, will consider ourselves a benevolent in-. 
stitution, the object of which is to do good as God 
shall give ability, in every department of benevo- 
lent action, both by our personal exertions and by 
our pecuniary contributions. 

And for the purpose of securing promptness and 
efficiency in this part of our duty. Resolved. 

IIL. ‘That each member of the church, and any 
others who may be willing to unite with us in this 
cause, subscribe a certain sum to be paid monthly 
upon the first Monday of each and every month 
during the ensuing year, if our lives be spared and 
God shall continue to us the ability ; and that in 
this subscription, we will eadeavour to be guided 
by asense of duty, and in the view of our own so- 
lemn responsibility to the great God, before whom 
we expect soon to stand and give an account of the 
deeds done in the body. | 

IV. “ That of the money thus raised, the distri- 
bution be sacredly committed to the wisdom and 
fidelity of the Managers: And that they be requi- 
red to report at the close of the year, to the whole 
congregation, how much has been raised and the 
manner in which it has been appropriated. 

V. “That the objects of benevolence especially 
recognized, be the Bible, Missionary, Education, 

Tract, Sabbath School, and Colonization Socie- 
ties, together with such other objects as may from 
time to time be presented, and to be judged of by 
the managers. ; 

VI. * That each doner have the privilege of de- 
signating the special object to which his or her 
donation shall be applied. | 

VII. “That the Managers appoint a Treasurer 
whose business it shall be to disburse this sacred 
fund as they shall direct.” 

The above “ plan” is written in a book prepared 
for the purpose, and ruled into twelve columns, 
one for each month in the year, and is presented 
to every person in the congregation; and each per- 
son is left to subscribe gust what he pleases. 
‘s left to every man’s conscience. 

As far as practicable the payments are expected 
to te made at the Monthly Concert, on the first 
Monday evening of each month; but if not then 
made, they are promptly collected before the close 
of the week, by one of the managers. 

How this “plan” differs from others with which 
I am acquainted, and what are its peculiar advan- 
tages, will supply matter for another cornmunica- 
tion. DEcNEA. 


For the Presbytcrian. 


ATTITUDE IN WORSHIP. 


There is no more devotion in one posture of the 
body than another. Devotion is an act of the mind, 
and if our hearts are as they should be, we shall do 
as much as in us lies to promote God’s glory. 

Still, we should not be indifferent as to our pos- 


ture when we are in the presence of the King of 


kings, and Lord of lords; for an irreverent posture 
is not only an insult to God, but a pretty sure in- 
dex by which to judge in relation to our regard for 
the ordinances of religion. Hear what good old 
John Willison says: * We find Christ and the 
saints in the Scripture, using reverent gesture in 
prayer. I dare not precisely restrict people to any 
one particular gesture in public prayer, neither de- 
sire I to lay any more stress upon gestures than 
they will bear, since I know communion with God 
may be obtained in any gesture; yet, I must own, 
that it is the unhappy effect of our contention about 
gestures, thut some serious persons, who have a 
devout respect t6 God and holy things, do yetseem 
more irreverent in their outward carriage, than 
some who are strangers to the power of godliness, 
and immoral] in their conversations. If weakness 
of nature require a person to sit in time of public 
prayer, I do not quarrel it; but, when no just cause 
can be pleaded for it, I cannot say that it is a suit- 
able praying posture at public worship. A lazy 
sluggish posture in prayer tends to bring on sleep 
and drowsiness, and makes us forget what we are 
about ; whereas, when westand upand universally 
change our posture when public prayer begins, it 
helps to awaken pcople to think upon the solemn 
addresses they are making to the great God. Only 
let us tuke care, that there be no vanity, self: con- 


B, where have you been attending Church to day? | hold my contribution, until an opportunity should | ceit, or affectation, in the postures of our bodies at 
B. I have heard a venerable man preach, whose | offer to place it under the charge of our Ecclesi- 


name I did not learn, and indeed, whose name I astical Board. 


worship.” | 

I allude more directly to a proper attitude during 
prayer in public worship, after the manner of Pres- 
byterians. With other sects I have nothing to do, 


our Church. For instance, who ever heard of a 


large part of an Episcopal congregation standing 


in prayer time? 


It would be quite superfluous to say that the or- 


der of the Presbyterian Church, is to stand during 
public prayer. 
seem as if very little regard was paid to it. 


But in many instances it would 


Once, in the course of a very long prayer, by an 


aged and venerable Clergyman, I was tempted to 
resume my seat, but was prevented by the follow- 


4 


I ought to stand as long as that old man is willing 
to pray in this posture. 


ng suggestion: 1 am young and strong, and surely 


Several years ago, I was attending public wor- 


ship in Connecticut ; the audience, a large part of 
it, was composed of aged, and gray-headed, and bald 
people. During the prayers they all stood, and a 
more imposing scene I have seldom witnessed. 
They stood during a long prayer, without exhibit- 


ng any signs of weariness. 
his may be called one of the “ non-essentials” 


~ 


This 


observation before this, and that it has not been 
more generally circulated. I know of no reason 
but the Author’s fear of being thought vain. No 
effort has been made, on his part, that public no- 
tice might be given of it; and whilst the great 
variety of new works, daily issuing from our presses, 
(and some of comparatively little importance) are 
sounded abroad, this work, the labours of a most 
discriminating mind, and eminently pious and use- 
ul Minister, has been suffered to remain unnoticed. 
hope the friends of truth will take pains to nave 
it introduced into our churches. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 
OMNISCIENCE OF GOD, 
Mr. Editor—The Omniscience of God has al- 


who are opposed to the Calvinistic system of theo- 
logy. They know that to admit the Omniscience 
of God in its full intent, including things present, 
past, and future, would land them in the midst of 
the doctrines peculiar to that much dreaded sys- 
tem. For only admit that God has, and always had 
a perfect knowledge of every event that shall take 
place, and every action that shall be performed, 
whether in time or throughout eternity, and it is 
impossible to escape the doctrine of decrees, election, 
predestination, and all the five points which have 
so long been subjects of controversy between Ar- 
minians and Calvinists. If God has and always had 
a perfect knowledge of what individuals shall be 
saved, and what finally lost, salvation or condem- 
nation is as certain to each individual as if it had 
been decreed ten thousand times. T'o suppose that 
God knows a thing will happen and yet it not hap- 
pen is acontradiction. Only admit the Omniscience 
uf God and the thing is certain. 

This has been seen, and several attempts have 
been made to get clear of the difficulty. Dr. Clarke, 
for example, rather than follow the consequences to 
which the admission of this attribute of Deity would 
lead him, essentially denies its existence. His ac- 
count of it is, that, as Omnipotence does not imply 
that God does every thing, but that he could do 
every thing; so Omniscience does not imply that 
God knows all things, but that he could know all. 
But surely the Doctor was logician enough to know 
there was fallacy here. Omnipotence has no refer- 
ence todoing, but to the power of doing; and does 
imply that he who possesses it has al/ power. Om- 
niscience is all knowledge, but if there be any 
thing unknown to God, no matter whether he could 
have known it or not, he is not omniscient, for 
there is some knowledge that he does not possess. 
Omniscience in such a view of it as that given by 
Dr. Clark, instead of adding to the glory of God, 
would very much detract from his glory, inasmuch 
as an individual is blamed instead of praised, for 
not knowing what he might have known. And 
then follows the absurdity of supposing God not 
to know, what he must have already known, to be 
able to make choice of what to know. 

This view of the-Divine Omniscience is now gen- 
erally discarded as unsatisfactory, even by those 
who, on most other subjects, fall in with the Doc- 
tor’s opinion. And another view of it, presented 
to me the other day in conversation, has been given 
by a late popular writer, and is now pretty gener- 
ally received by Arminians, which, though at first 
sight it appears more plausible, is quite as errone- 
ous as the other; indeed it is but a refinement of 
the other. It is this, that God knows all things; 
but contingent things, he knows as contingent; 
and certain things as certain. That the actions of 
free agents being contingent (here is the petitio 
principit,) God knows them as contingent, but all 
others, where moral agents are not concerned, he 
knows as certain. And this is thought by many to 
untie the Gorgon knot and resolve the whole diffi- 
culty; but, if examined, it will be found quite as 
untenable as the other. 
contingent!—uncertain, doubtful. But, if there 
be any thing of which God is uncertain or doubt- 
ful, there is something of which he does not pos- 
sess knowledge, for uncertainty is not knowledge, 


a future event as doubtful, is equivalent to saying 
that he does not know whether it will take place. 
He knows it as doubtful, that is, He knows that 
He does not know whether it will happen or not. 
Man knows many events as contingent or doubtful 
(with respect to himself, at least,) and if this ac- 
count of Omniscience is correct, hasas much know- 
ledge of the: future actions of moral agents as 
God. Surely that system of theology must be er- 
roneous, which cannot be maintained, but at the 
expense of one of the essential attributes of Deity. 

That God’s knowledge does extend to the future 
actions ef moral agents, is plain from the whole 
history of the Bible. If he only knows the future 
actions, or any of the future actions of men, .as 
contingent ; how could he ever utter a single pro- 
phecy as certain? Every prophecy depended upon 
thousands of what men are accustomed to call con- 


them as certain, it would be hard to show how he 
could have foretold them ages before they occurred. 


What is the meaning of 


and He is not Omniscient. To say that God knows 


tingencies, but if God had not known every one of 


of this attribute altogether, and with which we are 
as much under obligations to comply, as if no such 
attribute existed, and whoever infers from the cer- 
tainty of events in the mind of God that he is not 
accountable for his actions, draws an inference 
which the Bible does not draw, nay, which is in the 
very face of the Bible. K. 


For the Presbyterian, 


FEMALE MISSIONARY SOCIETY, NEWAKK, 
(DELAWARE.) 


This is a time for action in the Christian 
church :—The duties, to be performed, are truly 
great—the command of our ascended Lord must 
be obeyed, his Gospel must be preached until all 
nations are subdued by the energies of his grace. 
Nor does this duty devolve on any one class of 
Christians exclusively, but is a work in whick all, 
who love our Lord and Saviour, may, and ought to 
participate. Those who cannot give money may 
labour with their hands, or if they cannot do this, 
if they have ever learned to wield the Christian 
armour, their prayers and tears poured forth in 
faith, may “ go up as an acceptable memorial be- 
fore God.” Were the whole church aroused to 
regard our Lord’s command as addressed person- 
ally to each individual Christian, we would as- 
suredly see more zeal—zeal, such as distinguished 
the primitive church, would again be exhibited. 
Why should it not be so since the cause and spirit 
are thesame? Why should not Christien females 
feel and act as Dorcas? True it is that females 
have ever been foremost in works of charity, and 
hence motives are presented, and examples urged 
for their imitation with the greater confidence. 

It is a well known fact, that but little is done 
in the missionary cause by many of our more ob- 
scure churches and Chrisuans. The reason of this 
is not because they can do nothing, nor because 
they are unwilling to do, but because they are not 
encouraged to do—because they know not what to 
do. All they hear of missionary efforts through 
the press is of large contributions from men of 
wealth, such as they can never hope to approxi- 
mate. This brings them to refiect on their own 
feebleness—they tee] discouraged—forget the com- 
mendation of the widow’s mite, and do nothing. 
I wish, therefore, to show to all such that very 
smal] contributions, such as almost any Christian 
can give has done much; and if a regular system 
of operation was adopted by all our churches, O! 
how many a missionary’s heart would be made to 
rejoice, knowing that Christians at home are ready 
“ to contribute to their necessities.” 

In confirmation of the above, permit me to re- 
late something of the operations, experience, and 
pleasing results of the efforts of the above named 
society, whose second annual meeting I had the 
pleasure of attending on the evening of the 10th 
‘Instant. 

After the usual devotional exercises, and reading 
of the annual report, the Rev. A. K. Russel, pastor 
of the congregation, preached a sermon from the 
words * She hath done what she could.” He ex- 
plained and enforced the duties of Christian 
charity, and in a pointed manner appealed to 
Christians to cuitivate this heavenly spirit. From 
the report and sermon [ could not but think what 
a delightful aspect the Christian community would 
exhibit were all to do what they could. 

This society consists of about 25 members, 15 
of whom meet weekly, and make for the most part 
coarse garments, suitable for children in missionary 
schools, and some clothing for missionaries them- 
selves. ‘The remaining ten are all so situated as 
to be unable to attend these meetings, but all con- 
tribute 64 cents per month. This small sum, to- 
gether with occasional] contributions from benevo- 
lent individuals, supply abundant materials for 
their work. The plan has been adopted, because 
from the situation of the place it would be impossi- 
ble to find sale for articles, such as are made and 
sold by similar societies in large towns and cities. 

Their first efforts were directed to preparing a 
box of clothing, &c. for Mr. and Mrs. Schneider, 
and the schools under their care in Brocsa, Asia 
Minor. The place as Mr. Schneider says— 
‘* Where were the seven churches of Asia—where 
the Apostles travelled from city+to city preaching 
the Gospel and founding churches,” but which is 
now the region of darkness. 

The following extracts from a letter from Mrs. 
Schneider, acknowledging the receipt of this box, 
which was valued at one hundred dollars, will 
surely be interesting to all who know the pleasure 
of doing good, and we hope may stimulate many to 
exertion. 

She says, “It is with sincere pleasure that I 
secure an hour this monthly concert evening, to 
commune with those dear friends across the 
waters, who have contributed so largely to my 
comfort and happiness, and that of my family. But 
if ever I felt the poverty of our language to express 
the feelings of my heart, it ison the present occa- 
sion. Could you realize my emotions you would 
feet abundantly repaid for your every sacrifice of 
money, time, and comfort on our account. And I 


If God only knows the actions of moral agents as 
contingent how are we to exercise faith in his 
word, when he tells us that the knowledge of God 
shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea ? 


men, and if he only knows their future actions as 
contingent, the event may, after all, never take 
place. But the Scriptures say expressly, “ Great 
is the Lord, and of great power, his understanding 
is infinite.” Known unto God are all his works, 
from the beginning of the world.” And not only 
so, but they give us to understand that God kuows 
what would be the actions of moral agents in sup- 
posable cases. When David was in the town of 
Kielah and it was told him that Saul was about to 
make war upon Kielah for the purpose of taking 
him, he inquired of the Lord whether, if he remain- 
ed, the inhabitants of Kielah would deliver him 
into the hands of Saul. ‘ Will the men of Kielah 
deliver me and my men into the hands of Saul ?” 
Had God only possessed such a degree of know- 
ledgeas some are willing toallow him, he must have 
answered ‘It is contingent, alas it is very doubt- 
ful.” But no, God said “ They will deliver thee 
up.” God not only knows what are the actions of 
men, but what would be their actions under any 
imaginable circumstances. 

But it will be asked, does not this certainty of 
events in the mind of God, destroy the free agen- 
cy of those by whom these events are brought 
about? Even if it did, that is no reason why it 
should be disbelieved. Truth is truth, let the con- 
sequences to which it leads be what they may. 
But it has no such effect. Men know that they 


perfectly unrestrained in the whole routine of their 
thoughts, words, and actions. They have as much 
freedom as they could wish, as much as they can 
form any idea of. What then are they afraid of 
in acknowledging the Omniscience of God ? 

If it is true, as is undoubtedly manifest both 
from the book of nature and revelation, that God 
knows every event that shall ever take place, and 
that'men feel themselves free to act, the acknow- 
ledgment of this truth will not lessen their free- 
dom. Or will no degree of freedom satisfy them 

but that which will enable them to get ahead of 
their Creator? Do they wish to take him by sur- 
prise, by doing what he had no knowledge of un- 
til it was performed? Even if they could, they 
would not be sensible of ing more freedom 

than they now have. But if they possessed a thou- 
sand times more freedom than they now possess 

(and they already possess as much as they can form 

any proper conception of,) the Omniscience of God 

would cover the whole, and not a thought could 

they think, or an action perform, which had not 


Surely this will depend on the future actions of 


think I may add that your benevolence has 
awakened as much pleasure and gratitude in the 
breast of my husband, as my own. We feel un- 
worthy to be made the recipients of so many bless- 
ings. May we feel that we are laid under in- 
creasing obligations to fidelity in the service of 
our Master. ****** The smallest streams often 
deepen and widen till they are lost in the ocean, 
so this your stream of benevolence, though at first 
but small, has not only come forth to gladden and 
fertilize dark, benighted Asia, but I doubt not. it 
will return again and make glad the city of your 
God, and greatly enrich your own souls; This is 
the blessed secret of charity. It has a double 
| efficacy of enriching the receiver, and no less the 
giver. ****** Perhaps you would like to know 
more definitely how far your recent contributions 
have really aided the cause of missions. Your se- 
Jection of articles was very judicious. If you had 
been made acquainted with our climate, the wants 
of our family and mission, ] doubt whether you 
would have been better able to adapt your articles 
to our necessities**** ‘Things of this description 
may generally be found in this region, but of @ 
very inferior quality, and extravagantly dear. 
In conclusion I will add that your articles wilf 
save us from incurring much expense to the Board, 
and they will save my time by being made up in 
so many instances.” 

From these extracts it appears that not a little 
good was done by the society in this one instance ; 
and surely such cheering acknewledgments show 
that they have been directed by Omniseienee, and 
is greatly calculated to encourage them onward.. 

They have also forwarded another box valued at 
sixty dollars to the Choctaw mission. Of this no 
intelligence has been heard, since it was shipped 
for New Orleans. “ But,” says the report, “we 
hope this may be oecasioned by the difficulties and 
delays attendant on transportation through the 
wilderness. Yet we trust that the God of mis- 
sions will also smile upon, and safely guard this 
endeavour to clothe the children of the forest.” 

They are now engaged in preparing a box for 
the Young Men’s Colonization Society of Penn- 
sylvania and New York. This they will have 
ready to forward to Afriea in the Spring. 

Thus in two years this little band of females by 
constant effort, have aided the cause of missions 
‘more than two hundred and fifty dollars. How 
small the sum individually, and yet mark the 
aggregate!! 
Now what we have in view in relating these 
things so minutely, is to enforce the idea that 
ladies in almost any congregation, by forming 
themselves into such an association, may with 
little expense and trouble do much in the great 


been known and present to the mind of God from 
eternity. Certainly as much as this is included 


work of evangelizing the world. This plan may 
not be new to some, but we doubt not it will to 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 


many'others. If it hag been thought of generally, 
it is not practiced. Ihave known a society to dis- 
Continue its operations because they could not find 


sale for their articles. Here then is a plan on: 


which they may renew their excrtions to any ex- 
tent. Let al] females who feel compassion for 
their suffering sex,on whom the horrors of heathen- 
ism fall with its heaviest burdens in this world, 
what they can.” If they will vere” 
they may have the pleasure of exciting olings of} 
gratitude which language cannot express. Who 
cannot pay 6} cents per month? And where is 
the congregation in which 12 or 15 females cannot 
be tiasl 0 can devote one evening pet week in 
labouring to promote the cause of Zion? Should 
every congregation, who can do ‘this, exert them- 
sélves, and send even’ 100-dollars annually to the 
heathen world, in clothing, the advantage to the 
missionary eause would be incalculable. It would 
save the time of our female missionaries, and be- 
sides a great expense to the Board, as is seen from 
the above extract. This too, would be an entire 
increase, for it does not interfere here in the least 
with the annual contributions from the congrega- 
tion. May the “God of missions” open the hearts 
of his people—give them to understand their duty, 
and a willingness to perform it in dependence on 
him for direction, until all nations shall be made— 
savingly acquainted with the Gospel of peace, and 
“Jesus reign king of nations, as he now reigns 
king of saints.” X. 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE VALUE OF “SMALL THINGS.” 
A LETTER FROM A PASTOR TO HIS FRIEND. 


Permit me to offer a few thoughts upon a subject 
that has employed my leisure moments for a day or 
two past, and which, as it appears tome, has no 
sinall share in the state of religion in each Chris- 

‘tian’s heart, and in every congregation. [ refer 
to the spirit which the Lord reproves in Zech. iv. 
10, by the interrogatory, “ Who hath despised the 
day of smal] things?” ‘The evil was not. cured 
with Naaman’s leprosy, of wishing to do some 
great thmg, while there is an unwillingness sim- 
ply to wash and be clean; not as applied to the 
sinner. only, in his reception of the Gospel offer, 
but in regard to Christian effort. How much good 
is within the reach of us all, that we are neglecting, 
because it is not grand, striking, or peculiar. Let 
ane mention a few examples, in which, so far as I 

_ can learn the state of Christians generally, there 
is a despising of what are esteemed “small things.” 
—One is, 

The regular Ministry af the Gospel.—Not that 
there is a want of attendance commonly on the 
stated preaching of the word, nor that congrega- 
tions feel no attachment to their Pastors, or regard 
them as incompetent to the duties of their calling. 
But there is, I fear, too much of an impression 

that the regular preaching of the truth can be of 
Jittle value; that human machinery is indispensa- 
ble to the success of the Gospel; that preaching 
from day to day, can do little more than keep the 
congregation together, until some daring Evangel- 
ist, or other person eminently endowed, comes 
along to trouble the spiritual waters; that no revi- 
va] can be expected under the labours of the Pas- 
tor. What is the consequence? Why, people at- 
tend the house of God, in some respects, as the 
man at Bethesda—“ waiting ;”—there is no so- 
lemn, deep interest, in the hearing of the word ; 
there is a want of prayer, that the word may not 
return void; there is no holding up of the minis- | 
ter’s hands. This he soon feels, and wili manifest 
it as soon. 

Meetings for Prayer, and the cultivation of 
Christian Fellowship, constitute another example 
of small things in the view of many professing 
Christians. By some denominations, they are dis- 
carded altogether. Few comparatively of the re- 
gular worshippers of any congregation, attend its 
stated prayer meetings. Few professors of reli- 

ion are regularly found there. Appoint preach- 
ing three times a day, and you may see persons 
there, morning, afternoon and evening, whose coun- 
tenances never adorned a meeting for prayer. The 
estimation in which such assemblies are held, is 
plain, from the difficulty with which they are. sus- 
tained, especially in feeble congregations. Only 
two are required to constitute the Gospel quorum; 
yet unless many attend, the few become discour- 
aged, and conclude that the meeting had better be 
suspended, rather than suffered to die. Christians 
too commonly have little expectation of good from 
prayer meetings; they go from a sense of duty, 
without being drawn by delight in the work, and 
the enjoyment of Christian fellowship. Convert 
the regular weekly lecture for two evenings in 
succession into a prayer meeting, and the third 
week will show the public mind. Professors of 
religion even, and not a few of them, would say, 
“It is nothing but the round of a prayer meeting, 
‘we need not go.” 

Acquaintance with the Scriptures, and secret 
‘prayer, are also “small things” in the estimation 
of many. As to the first, the small Scriptural 
knowledge with which not a few are contented, 
appears in their conversation. ‘This is not com- 
monly from want of capacity, nor pressure of time, 
but, they have no heart to the work. Hence, how 
small Bible Classes are, compared with what they 
ought to be; ignorance -of the Scriptures, being 
often pleaded as excuse, for not attending. The 
small amount of reading that Christians commonly 
do in the Scriptures, while other volumes are 
eagerly sought for—and the readiness with which 
the book is laid down, when our task of a chapter 
or two is performed, too plainly show, that in our 
esteem it isa little thing; that a man may be a 

Christian, and make small account of the Bi- 
ble. In regard to secret prayer, too often an appeal 
to conscience will be of itself decisive that we des- 
pise it, as a small thing. 

Pious conversation with Christians and others, 
is an instance of the same. That this is a duty, we 
must, as Christians, acknowledge. But that it is 
lightly esteemed, seems evident, from the opportu- 
nity not being sought with desire and delight. It 
is not esteemed a privilege. I apprehend that 
Christians very seldom think of preparing them- 
selves for the duty—it is not regarded, for the most 
part, as an important means of good to our brethren. 

he small value we set upon conversation with un- 
converted persons, appears, from the reluctance 
with which we engage in the duty, even with 
those who, we have reason to know, would receive 
it kindly ; and it appears from the fact that there 
are many such persons, with whom no Christians 
converse. A pastor told me not long ago, that he 
called to see a sick man, formerly of Philadelphia, 
upwards of sixty years of age, who, after being 
conversed with, in kindness remarked, that the 

tor was the first person who had ever spoken to 

im on the subject of perscnal religion. This man 
had always been in religious society—of a pious 
family—a church-going man, and one who honour- 
ed religion in all his outward conduct. How many 
such persons there are in every congregation! 

And why?! Because conversation with them is re- 

rded as a small thing. Whata contrast do. 
hristians usually present to the devoted Harlan 

Page, who removed from a town, because he had, 
by personal effort, done al! in his power to save 
— soul in the place, to whom access could be 

ad. 

The cultivation of Christian charity for others, 
and an interest in their spiritual welfure, is an im- 
portant duty, but I fear is lightly esteemed. If not, 
why do Christians feel and show so little interest 
in each others growth in grace, and religious en- 
joyment ! Why are 6o many of our brethren hardly 
thought of, when we estimate the members and re- 
sources of the Church? Not because they are un- 
worthy of the name of disciples, but because the 
are unlearned, obscure, or retiring in their disposi- 

tion. See the reserve which Christians manifest 
towards each other. There is a wide difference 
between reserve and suspicion. If a brother is 
waked up a little, and shows a degree of zeal, or 
humility, or puts forth a little effort to do good, 
how ready we are to detract; to wonder what is 
the matter with him ; to anticipate his backward- 
ness in duty at no distant day. How ready, also, 
are we to take offence; u word, a look, a ground- 
less surmise, is sufficient to fix a great gulf be- 

ete those who sit at the same sacramental 

yy and Individual Fasting, | in- 

tended to dwell] upon, but have only room to men- 


-|only for that evening; is that nothing? 


_|}fort or some other soul. 


tion. The only other “‘amall thing” I can stop to 
notice, is, 


The importance of «holy life.—That this isdespis- 


ed by many, is too plain. Do wenot overlook it, in 


calling upthe idea of an eminent, active Christian’ 
We look. for bustle, exertion, and such like, and 
there stop... The little acquaintaifce we have with 
the subject, proves the same. Look at Baxter's 
Saints’ Rest, how far it is above us. We have 
need to be taught the first principles of such a 


Such are some of the instances that have pre- 
sented themselves to my mind, of despising the 
day of small things. 


May I trouble you with only the mention of a 


few of the evils, that flow from such a spirit. - I 
will not dilate upon them, their name is ion, 
as a little reflection will afford melancholy proof. 
[ will notice only four. 

1. It will take from us Scriptural evidence, and 
the comfort. of religion. — 

2. It endangers the present spirituality of the 
church, and prevents future enlargement. 

3. It will betray us into the neglect of duties 
| within our reach, from the performapce of which 
‘we cannot be exempted. 

4. In the feebler congregations, and they most 
abound, it will effectually prevent all from 
being done. | 

But why do we despise these as “‘ small things ?” 
You go to a prayer meeting, you are refreshed, say 
You offer 
your supplications for the stated ministry of the 
Gospel, and a word is spoken, either for your com- 
You converse with a 
brother; one of you is encouraged in his Christian 


| course, the other is led to consider more carefully 


his duty, to guard against temptation, to live nearer 
to God. A friend writes me a letter; there may 
be nothing peculiar in it, but it is the exchange of 
Christian regard ; it calls my attention to something 
that has a bearing upon my work. It is thus, my 
dear sir, that religion is kept alive in some hearts 
beyond others, ir small things be not despised, 
there is the best foundation laid for those that are 
great. Without the former nothing can be done. 
A. 


For the Presbyterian: 
NOTICES OF CHINA. 


Mr. Editor—I take the liberty of sending you 
some extracts from a letter recently received from 
Dr. Parker, dated, Canton, June 14th, 1836. 

On the health and climate of that place he re- 
marks :-—* ‘I'he climate of Canton agrees with me 
much better than that of Singapore. ‘There is com- 
paratively little sickness among Europeans here. 

epatic affections are confined chiefly to those who 
have been long residents—and there are occasion- 
ally obstinate bowel complaints. Pulmonary dis- 
eases are not frequent among the Chinese except 
as produced by opium. Frequently our countrymen 
come hither affected with this complaint—some 
improve, others do not; and some have complained 
of the sudden changes of the weather, as the wind 
shifts from south to north at the commencement of 
winter.” 

Respecting their need of a greater number o 
labourers in that part of the great field, and the 
prospect of obtaining any thing like an adequate 
supply, he employs the following affecting Jan- 
guage :—“ When Mills and his beloved associates 
said of the heathen ‘ let us go over to their rescue,’ 
and when Gordon Hall from this side of the world 
first sounded out the notes ‘Come over and help 
us,’ the sound was new and from its novelty, as 
well as its intrinsic power, it roused the slumbering 
almoners of heaven’s best gifts to men—and the 
lord raised up heralds and sent them to all the 
principal sections of this sin-desolated globe. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of voices now join in declaring 
what they have seen and what they do know of 
the condition of the heathen, and in pleading with 
the church of Christ to send them the needed suc- 
cour. Thanks to the Lord no lack of alms-giving 
seems to exist,* but look at the report of the com- 
mittee of the Board for December 1835—the men 
are not to be found. It grieved me to learn the 
existence of an occasion for such an appeal.” 

“ And now, my dear brother, what encourage- 
ment to repeat what is already familiar, and to 
breathe forth a plaintive voice of entreaty when 
thousands of moving appeals come to you from 
every point of the compass, and the cries and dis- 
mal prospects of millions are familiar as the most 
common occurrences of life? ‘To whom familiar ? 
To the parent who hopes in the blood of Christ for 
the salvation of his soul and trusts that by his grace 
his children alsoare heirs to an incorruptible inher- 
itance, yet prays, ‘ Lord send, by whom thou wilt, 
like blessings to the nations that are in darkness, 
but-excuse my beloved offspring—I will cheerfully 
contribute for the support of others, but have them 
excused.’ Familiar to those young persons them- 
selves who profess that Christ is their ‘all in alt,’ 
and have deliberately and seriously vowed that 
henceforth the will of the Lord shall be their only 
rule of action—that this shall determine all doubt- 
ful questions of duty—familiar also to the young 
man who feels himself called to preach the gospel, 
but shrinks from the life of a missionary, though 
(bias out of the question) his duty would appear as 
clear as the sun. QO! when will men look impar- 
tially at all the circumstances of their being? 
When with a holy courage WeLcoME any allotment 
that their God shall appoint? O how’fleeting is life ! 
How srier the severest trials and most arduous 
labours on earth! and how adequate the promised 
presence and support of Christ under these trials. 
How great the privilege of suffering for him! and 
then how bright and imperishable the crown he 
offers, and how joyful the anticipation of rejoicing 
with him (in a few years at longest) forever! O! 
where is fled the rarrn of the Christian ?” 

“T hardly know what to write. That there is 
much to be done is well known. That there are 
but few for the accomplishment of it, is also known. 
And another thing often impresses my own mind, 
(I speak not of myself, but of others here, at Siriga- 
pore and Siam) that as sure as cause and effect, so 
certain it is that at the rate at which some of the pre- 
sent labourers are living, their toils will not extend 
through many years. Brief as are the revolutions 
of the earth it will not require many of them to ex- 
haust, by the present process any mere human 
constitution. And what shall be done? Shall these 
relax their efforts! This is more easily advised 
on your side of the world than resolved upon or 
even consented toon this. Rather let it be pro- 
posed—let it be resolved by those who have the 
opportunity and privilege, that they will come to 
our help. It is not merely that we occasionally 
see the corpses of infants and youth floating down 
with the tide of the river; but that upon the tide 
of time such a multitude of souls are swiftly borne 
to the shoreless ocean—to the ocean where are the 
spirits of the nations that know not God. All that 
has yet been done is but as the drop to the ocean. 
The conversion of China to Jesus Christ is yet to 
be accomplished. ‘There is pressing need of new 
labourers unless it be resolved to leave China to her- 
self—or to wait for other generations of men, Chris- 


*This was then true, but times are now somewhat 
altered. While there is the same pressing need of 
labourcrs there is a still greater need of the means to 
!send them forth and sustain the missionary operations 
abroad. The last annual report of the American Board 
exhibits a deficit of about forty thousand dollars. The 
Missionary Herald for December, 1836, says, “ the 
receipts into the treasury since the annual mecting of 
the Board have not equalled the expenditures during 
the same time. The Agents and friends of the Board 
will readily see the necessity of making great exer- 
tions. They may know that the treasury is becoming 
more and more embarrassed, if they see that the 


Y| monthly receipts hereafter fall much short of the 


amount ($31,889.34) acknowledged in this number.” 
The January number of that work acknowledges but 
little over 30,000 dollars, and the February number 
less than 20,000 dollars. This truly lamentable state 
of things with regard to that noble institution, must 

ually affect the interests of the Western Board unless 
a spirit of enlarged liberality is awakened in the 
churches. Nothing can be more evident, to those who 
are in the habit of looking at their efforts and the sup. 
port they receive, than the utter inadequacy of the 
means employed to sustain them in their labour. and 
enable them to carry out their plans. The question 
now -before the Church is, shall this state of things 
continue? Shall our missionary societies be com- 
pelled to contract, or encouraged tq enlarge their re. 
spective spheres of-uscfulness? 


tian men, to be the instruments-of her conversion. 
The language cannot be acquired ip a few months 
admitting all facilities were available. But the 
want of them greatly increases what is otherwise 
very difficult—I will not. select a number at ran- 
dom—but say definitely, it were desirable and pro- 
per, the wants of the rest of the world considered, 
that not less than twenty or thirty men were now 
on the ground in training for actual service at 
Canton, Batavia, Singapore, and Siam.” | 
“It is true we do need st men. The task 
is great—the giant language is not easily over- 
come. But if there are not enough who are strong 
ry the weak come forth willing to stand in his 
P 
For the Présbyterian. 


THE ELDERSHIP AND THE NEXT GENERAL 
“ASSEMBLY. 


It is more than probable that the momentous ques- 
tions to be decided by the next General Assembly, 
involving nothing less than the continued existence 
of the Presbyterian Church, will depend upon the 
votes of a few Elders. This opinion is based upon 
the fact that the two parties in the church are so 


‘nearly equal in numerical strength, that the ma- 


jority on either side will be very small, so that a 
few votes will control the house. 

Every orthodox Presbytery is therefore impera- 
tively called upon to keep this consideration in view, 
in selecting its Commissioners. ‘There should be 
a moral certainty at the time the appointments are 
made, that the Elders selected will attend, and will 
remain through the Session. The Clerical repre- 


‘sentation will, no doubt, be full from every part of 


the Church; and, judging from past years, the El- 
dership will be fully represented from the New 
School Presbyteries. But there is the same reason 
for apprehending that many oi the sound Presby- 
teries at the South and South West will, through 
apathy or neglect, allow many of their Commis- 
sioners, among the Eldership, to remain at home. In 
the year 1834 (the last time that the Assembly met 
in Philadelphia,) the Syrods of aang irgin- 
ia, North Carolina, Tennessee, West Tennessee, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, and the Synod of 
Mississippi, and South Alabama, embracing thirty 
two Presbyteries, and entitled to thirty-six Minis- 
terial and as many lay delegates, sent but nine 
Elders to the Assembly. This statement also ap- 
plies exactly to the Assembly of 1833. - 
Reference is made to these Assemblies in pre- 
ference to those of the intervening years, because 
the place of meeting was the same as that desig- 
nated for the approaching session, and of course 
the apologies for absence drawn from the inconve- 
niences and expense of travelling will be the same 
as in the instances just cited. It is perfectly mani- 
fest that if excuses of this sort are to deter ortho- 
dox delegates from going to the Assembly, the im- 
portant questions which are to be acted upon are 
virtually decided already. It is in the power of the 
Presbyteries, by a little care, to prevent any such 
neglect, and to secure a full and punctual atten- 
dance of their Commissioners. The period has ar- 
rived when the true friends of the Church should 
look upon personal convenience and a few dollars 
in money, as matters too insignificant to be named 
in connexion with thissubject. If a single Com- 
missioner is induced by either of these considera- 
tions to remain at home, he may hereafter find to 
his lasting shame, that the most disastrous conse- 
quences have resulted to the Church through the 
absence of his vote. Thig is said in a full recogui- 
lion of the truth that the safety of the Church de- 
pends not on an arm of flesh, but on God: but witha 
firm conviction also that God may (as he has often 
done) use an arm of flesh as the instrument of res- 
cuing the Church from danger, and crowning it 
with his blessing. WITHERSPOON. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Line of Telegraphs from New Orleans to New York. 
—The Post Master General, in a letter to the chair. 
man of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
expresses himself favourable to such a project, and 
adds, “ Were the power vestcd in me to apply the pub- 
lic funds to that object, I should not hesitate in pro- 
ceeding at once to ascertain the most approved sys- 
tem, and put it in operation as soon as the neccessary 
buildings and apparatus could be prepared.” In time 
of war such a chain of communication would be very 
important and useful, but for mere business purposes 


it would be very liable to abuse. At least, such is our | 


impression.—N. Y. Jour. Com. 


Washington Monument—It appcars from the report 
of the Washington National Monument Society, just 
published, that the nett collections deposited to the 
credit of the Society from its commencement to the 
close of the ycar 1836, amount to $22,288,64, most of 
which has been invested in Pennsylvania five per cent 
stock. ‘The Board of Managers have made application 
to Congress for a portion of the public Mall in Wash- 
ington City as a scite for the intended monument, the 
corner stone of which, it is expected, will soon be laid. 
The amount of money raised, is not at present suffi- 
cient to complete the undertaking, but as there are 
a nuinber of states in which no collections have yet 
been made, and others which have been but partially 
traversed, it is considered certain that the object of the 
association will be accomplished. | 


Something New.—A Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature have reported a bill authurising the 
Governor to appoint a practical experienced Farmer, 
to make an agricultural survey of the Commonwealth, 
and to make a detailed report every six monthe. The 
sum of $2500 to be appropriated tu the purpose. 


Illinois—The committee un internal improvements 
in the legislature of Illinois, have reported a bill for 


negotiating a loan of eight millions of dollars on the | J 


credit of the State, to be applicd in aid of the several 
important works of innprovement, projected or now in 
progress in that State, of this sum the committee pro- 
pose that three millions and a half be applied to the 
construction of the Central Rail Road k ading from the 
mouth of the Ohio River to Galena, by way of the 
Southern termination of the Canal. 


Fatal Freak of a Maniac.—Mr. Oliver Rogers, at 
Palmer, Mass., went into the barn where he lived, sct 
fire to it, and was burnt in the flames. He was insane 
at the time. He had previously attempted to drown 
himself, but finding the water too cold, desisted, and 
tried the fire, in which he was successful. Besides 
himself, there perished in the barn a valuable horse, 
three cows, and a quantity of hay. In his pantaloon 
pocket, left in his room, was over $3000. 


Deaths by Fire.—The Lebanon (Pa.) Courier states 
that the dwelling house of William Gordon, in Ann- 
ville township, in that county, was on ‘Thursday last 
destroyed by fire, in which perished three of his chil- 
dren, a girl about 9 years old, and two boys, one 6 
years of age and the other 2 years. ‘The fire cunght 
some flax which was drying in the house, and so rapid 
did the flames spread, that it was impossible to save 
the children, who were sleeping in another room, 


Court of Inquiry.—The President has disapproved 
of the finding of the Court of Inquiry. ‘The Globe 
says.— The proceedings of the court, in respect to 
the failure of the campaigns under General Gaines 
and Scott, against the Seminoles, so far as regards the 
case of Major General Scott, have also becn subinitted 
to the President; but we understand that in conse- 
quence of the necessary connexion between the cases 
of ihe two commanders, the President has suspended 
his examination of the proceedings in respect to Major 
Gencral Scott, until he shall have received the pro- 
ceedings in the case of Major General Gaines, when 
the whole subject will be taken up and disposed of.” 


Unclaimed Baggage——-The New York Legislature 
have a bill under consideration to dispose of the un- 
claimed baggage at different steamboat and stage of- 
fices throughout the State. It appears that there are 
some hundreds of trunks remaining unclaimed in the 
city of New York, and in Utica and Buffalo there are 
whole lofts stored with unclaimed baggage, which has 
been collecting there for fifteen years. 


Rankin’s improved Laubour.saving brick-making ma- 
chine—The Mobile Chronicle speaks highly of this 
new invention, which makes 40 bricks a minute. The 
proprietor has purchased 800 acres on Dog river, to 
carry the business on upon an extensive scale. 


Fire Brick—We were latcly shawn a brick made 
at Farrandsville, Lycoming county, by the Lycoming 
Coal Company, which, in every respect, appears to be 
superior to the English Stourbridge brick so generally 
used in thiscountry. We understand that a large vein 
of the species of clay of which those brick are made 
has been discovered at Farrandsville, and the company 
are going extensively into their manufacture. ‘The 
brick shown us has been left at the Exchange.—Com- 
mercial Herald. 

- Appointment by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate.—-W m. B. Slaughter, to 
be Secretary for the Territory of Wisconsin. 


| United States and Texas.—The New Orleans Cou- 
rier of the 7th inst. gives a rumour of some importance, 
and not very unlikely to be true; as follows: = 

“ i is currently rumored that Col. Almonte, acting in 
his diplomatic character as commissioner on the part of 
Mexico, to adjust the boundaries between that country 
and the United States, has agreed that the Rio Grand 
shal be the line of demarkation hereafter, and that he 
has written to this effect to some of our fellow citizens 
here. Conditions are of course annexed to this session | 
of a claimed or disputed territory, such as that Mexico 
shall receive.a certain consideration for war expenses 
and territorial losses.» Itis also stated that Santa Anna 
has unqualifiedly given his assent to this boundary 
treaty, and has promised*to procure its ratification by 
the Mexican Congress and authorities.” 

This arrangement would bring Texas within the 


says that Don Carlos is confined to his bed by an in- 
disposition, of a nature so scrious, as to cause much 
uneasiness, 

The Switzerland Gazette Universul says, on authori- 
ty which it respected, that at the commencement of 
1837, the German powers were to commence a block- 
ade of the Swiss cantons, on account of the alleged 
non-execution of the conclusum. — 


ENGLAND. 


In relation to the money. market the London Obser- 
ver of the 7th says, “ Among the monied and commer- 
cial interests in the city, the feeling has increased in 
favour of the full and speedy restoration of confidence, 
and the resumption of activity in all departments of 
trade and commerce. The public sccurities have 
shown a good deal of elasticity, and though a tempo- 


limits of the United States; and there would be three 
new slave-holding states, at least, to strengthen the 
slave-holding interest in and out of Congress. 


January, 1837.—In Philadelphia, the weather was 
remarkably fine all through the month; very little rain, 
only 3 days, two of which it also snowed, and heavy 
slect followed ; besides which there were 8 days snow, 
but the quantity that fell would have afforded but in- 
different sleighing in the neighbourhood of the city, if 
it had not been hard frozen. The average minimum 
temprature for the month 24 deg., maximum 31 1-2, 
mean 2& deg., which is 1 1-2 deg. colder than January 
of last year. Thére was only 5 days on which the 
thermometer was at or above the freezing point at sun- 
rise or an hour after, and thirteen days the tempera- 
ture was below 32 all day. 

The observations of the weather as indicated by the 
thermometer, so far as they have been continued, are 
in favour of the theory of a general average tempera- 
ture. Although the winter of 1835-6 was very severe, 
and the spring uncommonly cold, the summer not as 
warm as usual, and the autumn early and unusually 
cold, yet the average for the year varies from the 
preceding only a few degrecs. | 


Noble Liberality—A citizen of Dallas county, Ala- 
bama, William P. Molet, has given thirty thousand 
dollars for the promotion of education in that part of 
the state. 

The Lumbermen’s Bank.--The difficulties heretofore 
existing between the Lumbermen’s Bank, at Warren, 
and the Chautaugue County Bunk, at Jamestown, have 
been settled by agreement of partics, and the notes of 
each will be received in full confidence in payment of 
debts at the counter of the other. 


Indian: Hostilities...The recent outbreak of the sup- 
posed friendly Creeks has met with a speedy check, as 
appears by the following letter from a volunteer to his 
brother in Columbus, dated ‘l'uskegee, Feb. 8th. 

We are now at this place, (or near it,) with about 
140 men, who joined us not far below. Major Jernigen 
first joined before we arrived, and, with our compa- 
nics, we took 87 Indians and 73 stands of arms, but by 
the death of one Indian only. We expected a very severe 
battle, but taking them so unexpectedly, and surround- 
ing the Big Swamp, near which they were encamped, 
in such a complete manner, the consequence was not 
worse than above stated. Gen. Welborn had left two 
days before we arrived here, for a scout down the Co- 
wagee. The Indians which we took were those who 
fought Welborn, and are now all in jail here. All will 
be settled in two weeks, but not without severe times. 
We intend to take all the Indians who pretend to be 
friendly and place them under guard, and the balance 
we will kill as we find them. 

Naval Promotions.—To be Captains—William M. 
Hunter, John D. Sloat, Matthew C. Perry, Charles W. 
Skinner, John T. Newton, Joseph Smith, Lawrence 
Roseau, George W. Storer, Beverly Kennon, Edward 
R. Shubrick. To be Master Comd*ts—John Gwinn, 
Thomas W. Wyman, Andrew Fitzhugh, Abraham S. 
Ten Eick, John White, Hiram Paulding, Jona D. 
Williamson, Uriah P. Levy, Charles Boarman, French 
Forrest, William L. McKenny, William J. Belt, Wil- 
liam Jamesson, William Boerum, Charles L. William. 
son, Charles Gauntt, William Ramsay, Ralph Vorhees, 
Henry Henry. 

Destructive Fire—On Thursday morning, about 
1 o’clock, the extensive furnace of Jamcs W. Baldwin 
& Co. in Kingston, Ulster county, N. Y. was destroyed 
by fire—the workshops adjoining belonging to the 
same firm, were also consumed. But the new store 
house was not injured. ‘The loss of property amounts 
to twenty thousand dollars; and the insurance on it 
is only four thousand.—N. Y. Gaz. 


FROM FLORIDA. 
(From the Charleston Patriot, Feb. 16.) 


We are indebted to Col. H. Stanton, late Adjutant 
General of the Army of the South, who arrived here 
this forenoon, in the steamer Charleston, Captain King, 
from Garey’s Ferry, on his way from Head Quarters 
to Washington with despatches, for the following in- 
formation. 

Gen. Jesup returned with the main body of his 
army to Fort Armstrong from his late excursion in the 
heart of the Indian country, having in the cvurse of 
the expedition, cffected the surprise, on the 24th ult., 
of the Chief, Cooper, in his strong hold. Cooper, his 
son, and an inferior Chief called Euchu Charley, and 
another Indian, were killed. Cooper’s family with 
some 15 or 20 women and children were captured on 
the 27th ult. A detachment fell in with a party of 
Indians and Negroes, who fied into the big Cypress 
Swamp, an impenetrable morass. They were pur- 
sued by a party of marines, under Col. Henderson, and 
a number of Creek Indians; a skirmish ensued, which 
resulted in our losing 2 marines killed, and three 
wounded, the enemy lost 2 killed. ‘They were pur- 
sued until dark, when the party returned to Head 
Quarters, having captured from 30 to 40 Indian Ne- 
groes, mep, women and children. About 100 ponies, 
50 of which were laden with packs, and 1400 head of 
cattle, were taken un the 27th and 28th ult. 

From the declarations of prisoners, it was believed 
that the Indians are desirous of peace, upon the terms 
of the late treaty. One of them was despatched with a 
message from Gen. J. to the Chief, (Jumper,) that if 
desirous of peace, he and the other Chiefs in the neigh- 
bourhood could come in and hold a talk upon the sub- 
ject. The messenger returned the following day, and 
stated that he had seen Abraham, who informed him 
that Jumper could be found in the course of the follow- 
ing day, that he (Abraham,) would see him, and com- 
municate Gen. J.’s message. The messenger was sent 
out the following day, and returned accompanied by 
Abraham, who stated that Jumper, owing to ill health, 
had been unable to come in with him, but would come 
in on the 29th. On that day an officer of the General 
Staff was sent out to meet the Chiefs, Jumper, Alliga- 
tor, Abraham, and two subordinates, who were con- 
ducted to within half a mile of the army, where they 
encamped, and where Gen. Jesup met them. In his 
talk with them he stated that if they were desirous of 
peace, on the conditions of fulfilling the late treaty, it 
would be granted them. ‘ 

Jumper stated in his reply, that he had no authority 
for entering into terms, as the power of deciding for 
peace or war was vested in Micanopy, the principal 
Chief, to whom he promised faithfully to report thetr 
proceedings. He expressed himself favourable to peace, 
as did also the Chief Alligatur. ‘The party of hostiles 
were visited by several of the friendly Creek Chiefs, 
and they were decidedly of opinion that the hostiles 
were for peace. Jumper and Alligator promised to send 
out runners immediately to the different war parties 
with orders to suspend hostilities until the 18th inst., 
as that day was appointed for a general Council at 
Fort Dade. The impression prevailed that the Council 
to be held on that day would end the war. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The ship Nantucket, from Liverpool, arrived at Bos- 
ton on Monday. The N. sailed on the 10th of Jan- 
uary. 
Loss of the Packet ship Erie, and all who were on 
board.—The Boston Transcript says : Captain Crocker 
brings a report, which is confirmed by the Liverpool 
Times of the 10th, that the packet ship Erie, Captain 
Funck, from Havre for New York, (packet of the 
24th) was totally lost on the French cvast, near Havre, 
on the lst of January, and the captain, crew and passen- 
gers were all lust. ; 

The Editor of the Commercial Advertiser, says: 
We have the Liverpool mail of the 1Uth inst. but no 
mention is:made in it, of the loss of the Erie, or of any 
report on the subject. On the sailing of the Norman- 
die from Havre onthe 4th, it was known that the 
Erie had not been lost on the French coast. Previous 
to the Ist January, there was a report current in 
France that the Erie bad been wrecked, which was 
subsequently found to be without foundation. ‘The 
above is probably a revival of this story. 

The Portuguese government have issucd a decrce, 
prohibiting the importation or exportation of slaves, by 
sea or by land, in all the Portuguese dominions with- 
out exception, under very severe penalties. 

The troops of the Queen of Spain have succeeded in 
relieving Bilboa, and causing the Carlists to raise the 
seige of that place, but this does not appear a very 1m- 
portant advantage. 
| The veteran General Mina died in Catalonia on the 

24th of December. 


The Carlist official journal, the Gazette d’Onate, 


rary depression occurred yesterday, the market neartpe 


recovered itself before the termination of business.” 


Matters connected with the Northern and Central 
Bank at Manchester, appear to be in a favourable 
train. A new joint stock bank has been formed upon 
a portion of its ruins, a number of Liverpool capitalists 
having purchased the Liverpool branch, and resolved 
to conduct it as a distinct banking institution. 

The quarterly statement of the revenue of Great 
Britain for the quarter ending Jan. 5th, 1837, gives 
the amount for the quarter £11,588,759, being an in- 
creasc on the same quarter, in 1836, of £1,6231. The 
increase on the year ending Jan. 5, 1837, over that 
ending Jan. 5, 1836, was £2,570,957. The increase 
of the quarter was in the excise, taxcg, post-office, and 
imprest moneys; there was a decrease in customs, 
stamps, and miscellancous. ‘he umount of revenue 
applied to the consolidated fund for the quarter was 
£8,423,535. The income of that fund for the quarter 
was £11,338,106, being a smal! decrease on the same 
guarter of 1836. 

The snow storm which had been felt so severely in 
England, had extended to Holland and had done con- 
siderable damage at Amsterdam and Haarlem. A re- 
port prevailed at the tormer place, that a dyke in North 
Holland had burst; its correctness had not been ascer- 
tained, as no one dared venture across the river. 


FRANCE. 


The political complexion of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, has not been distinctly expres:ed by any 
further action on their part. ‘The conduct of Louis 
Phillippe, in declining to interfere in the affairs of 
Spain, in oppusition to the opinion of M. Thiers, his 
late minister, seems to mcet general approbation. 

It now appears, contrary to the last accounts that 
the assassin who made the last attempt on the life of 
the King of France, had no accomplices. The indi- 
vidaals who had been arrested on suspicion of being 
connected with him, have been set at liberty. 

The trial of Meunier was expected to commence on 
the 15th of February. The trials of the persons im- 
plicated in the Strasburg affair, were to commence on 
the 6th ult. 

Advices from Toulon state that very active prepara- 
tions were making in that harbour for the new expe- 
dition against Constantine. Admiral Massicu de Cler- 
val was to have the command of the naval forces, con- 
sisting of 16 vessels, viz. four ships of the line, two 
frigates, six corvetts, two brigs, and two steamers. 
This squadron was to take on board 9000 troops, with 
an immense supply of provisions. 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Globe, contains a letter from Commodore Wads-. 
worth, dated on board the Brandywine, Callao Bay, 
December Ist, from which the following is an extract : 

‘Since I forwarded my letter to you of the 29th of 
September, I have been confined tu this part of the 
coast by the apprehensions that a war would take 
place between Chili and Peru; in which event it would 
be very desirable to have a larger number of vessels on 
this station. The Chilian squadron, consisting of two 
ships, two brigs, and one schooner, mounting in all 80 
or 90 guns, entered Callao Bay the latter part of Oc- 
tober. ‘Their negotiations with the goverfment, how- 


ever, do not appear to have been satisfactory, nor con- 


clusive, and the squadron sailed to leeward, with the 
intention of intercepting the remaining Peruvian ves- 
sels of war. No declaration of war has been made by 
either party, nor has there been any act of hostility, 
besides the detention of the vessels of war heretofore 
mentioned, and the Chilian merchant vessels in the 
port of Callao. ‘The attempt of Gen. Freyre to create 
a revolution in Chili entirely failed, and himself and 
associates were captured.” | 

The adviccs from Peru and Chili, via Buenos Ayres, 
are not so late by nearly a month, but more explicit. 
On the 7th of November the Bolivian charge d’ affaires 
at Santiago, the capital of Chili, was ordered by the 
Chilian President to leave the capital in 24 hours, and 
the republic by the first vessel ; on the ground that he 
had been concerned in a plot to get up a revolution. 

Brazit.—Accounts received from Rio Grande state 
that the insurrection got up by Bento Gonsalvez, so 
far from having been suppressed by his capture, had 
assumed a more threatening aspect, although the seat 
of operations had been transferred to the southern fron- 
tier, where Rio Grande borders on the Oriental Re- 
public. ‘The two armies were approaching each other, 
and a decisive battle was expected soon to be fought. 
Bento Gonsalvez and other prisoners had arrived at 
Rio Jeneiro. 

Numbers of the insurgents in the recent disturbances 
in the Oriental Republic, having been dispersed, and 
taken refuge in the province of Rio Grande, had there 
joined the ranks of the Government party; but from 
representations made by the Oricntal general Britos to 
his} government at Montevideo, it seems that some of 
these new Brazilian recruits had made incursions into 
the territory of the Republic, and carried away a num- 
ber of horses; which injury the Brazilian authorities 
are called upon to rcdress and prevent, on peril of a 
war with the Oriental Republic. Gen. Fructuoso 
Rivera, leader of the late insurrection in the Oriental 
Republic, and his followers, had been disarmed in Rio 
Grande, whither they had fled for safety. 

The Argentine Republic --The government has is- 
sued a decree appropriating 450 dollars per month for 
the support of six Jesuits residing in the province of 
Buenos Ayres. ‘The northern parts of the province 
were much infected with locusts, which were doing 
great mischief. | 


MEXICO. 


_ The schr. Cora, Delaville, arrived at New Orleans 
on the 10th instant, from Tampico, having on board 
$300,000 in specie. By this arrival we are informed 
that the civil and military authorities have sworn 
allegiance to the constitution of the central govern- 
ment. 

‘The following is an extract from a letter dated Vera 
Cruz, Jan. 22: 

* ‘I'he Mexican fleet, under Commodore Lopez, con- 
sisting of 3 brigs, 1 brigantine, and 1 schooner, is 
now lying at anchor off our port, and is to go to sea so 
soon as orders to that effect have been given by Gene- 
ral Bravo, but they are so illy provided with men, 
money, and provisions, that it is thought to be im- 
possible for them to do so, in their present condition, 
at least. ‘Two gun boats are also being fitted out to 
cruise. Captain Wise has been ordered to the com- 
mand of a small cutter to cruise in the Gulf of Calli- 
fornia, for the protection of Mexican persons and pro- 


perty.” 


IMPORTANT FROM CARTHAGENA. 


A correspondent of the New York Express writes 
from Kingston, Jamaica, under date of January 31:— 
“The Grenadian brig Marcelino, Eskeldson, which 
sailed from this port in December last, for Carthagena 
via. St. Croix, arrived off the port of Carthagena on 
the 22d January, and was brought to anchor by H. B. 
M. frigate Madagascar, Com. Peyton, and informed 
that Carthagena was under blockade—and that he 
mast remain at anchor until further orders. The pas- 
sengers with their baggage, and the American seainen 
were sent on shore. The Marcelino and cargo are 
fully insured in Wall street. The ports of Carthage- 
na, Santa Martha, Chagres, &c. &c. are all under 
blockade by his Majesty’s ships on this station. The 
English Admiral is expected to be there in a few 
days.” 
he New York Commercial Advertiser of Tuesday 
says—t We have private information this morning, 
direct from Bogota, that the difficulty was, at the la- 
test date, in a hopeful prospect of adjustment, through 
the mediation of the English resident merchants.” 


FROM SINGAPORE. 
From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 


We mentioned in our last, the receipt of Singapore 
papers to the 10th of September inclusive, but had no 
room for extracts; to-day we have in addition papers 
to the 13th of October, from which, with those pre- 
viously received, we obtain the following items. 

Several instances of piracy and murder by the Ma- 
lays, are mentioned in the Free Press of October 13. 
Among them, the English brig Zoroaster was scized 
and plundered by a portion of the Malay crew, In con- 
‘unction with certain chiefs of the Achinese, on the 

edier coast, and the captain, (Patten,) his wife, child, 
and mate were murdered. The Dutch schouner Ha- 
moody was seized by a portion of ber crew, carried 
into Acheen harbour, and there given upto the Rajah, 
who refused to give her up and surrender the muti- 


| neers, when demanded b the Dutch Resident at Pa- 
dang. It was reported 


sel, the Fairy, had been cut off upon the East 
and all hands murdered. The Free Press cglls-loud! 
upon the British government for measures sour 
and prevent such outra and cites wth warm ap- 
probation the conduct of our government in chastising 
the Malays at Qualah Battoo—the effect of which has 
been, it is alleged, to give security to American com- 
merce. 

A terrible shipwreck occurred about the end of July, 
by a typhoon in the Chinese Sea. The ship was the 

ormasjee Bomanjec, belonging to Singapore;. she 
went down in the typhoon, and but one of her crew, a 
Bengal Lascar, survived. He saved himself by clinging 
to a piece of a mast, and was tossed about seven days 
before he was taken up by a native vessel, and carried 
to Singapore. Great fears are entertained that many 
other vessels had perished in the same typhoon. 

The Free Press contains extracts from Canton pa- 
pers to the 3d of September, which is later than we 
have received, but the items are not important. One of 
the extracts speaks of the great influx of foreigners esta- 
blishing themselves in Canton for purposes of trade, 
and complains that the present residents are already as 
closely packed as they can well be; wherefore, it is 
wondered what the new-comers will do, unless a more 
extensive space is assigned by the Chinese authorities 
for the accommodation of foreign residents. ~ 

The Chronicle of Sept. 3, refers to letters received 
from Assam, in which mention is made of the Ame- 
rican missionaries, who have lately penetrated to Su- 
diya, far in the interior of the Kingdom of Ava, where 
they have succeeded in establishing a school of about 
thirty children, and commenced the operations of the 
press by printing a primer in the Bengalee, Assainese, 
and Khamtee langnages. ‘The government favoured 
and protected them; and they are the pioneers in that 
almost unknown region. 

The pirates captured by the Andromache in August 
had arrived at Calcutta, been examined, and committed 
for trial. Some difficulty occurred in procuring inter- 
preters for the Cochin-Chinese witnesses, but it was 
removed by the assistance of the Bishop of Cochin- 
China, who volunteered his services. After the en- 
gagement in which these pirates were taken, the An- 
dromache visited a number of the small Malay rajah- 
ships, having on board a party of commissioners de- 
puted by the Anglo-Indian government to investigate 
the connexion of the rajahs with the piracies com- 
mitted. It seems that the system of piracy has re- 
ceived a severe check in the Straits of Malacea, which 
if followed up, as proposed, by an efficient establish- 


eradicate the evil in that quarter. 

An extract from the log book of the Napoleon In- 
diaman is published in the Chronicle of August 20, 
from which it appears that between May 18 and Aug. 
10th, no less than 38 Malay prows, or prahus, were 
seen, some at anchor and some cruising, from Pahan 
to the Tingy Islands, all of them full of men, an 
from their appearance and munauvres, almost unques- 
tionably pirates. 


MARRIED. 


At Philadelphia, on Tuesday morning, 21st inst. by 
the Rev. Thomas Brainerd, James W. McNarr, Esq. of 
Upper Makeficld, Bucks county, to Miss Jang C. 
Wuirr, of Philadelphia. 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN. 


A Sermon will be delivered on to morrow (Sunday) 
evening at 7 o’clock, in the Curch on Arch street, 
above Tenth, by the Rev. Mr. Waterman, to the Young 
Men of the Philadelphia Institute. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


thankfully acknowledge the receipt of eighty-five dol- 
lars, collected last Sabbath evening in the Central 
Chureh, after a sermon kindly preached in their behalf 
by the Rev. John McDowell, D. D. 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Board of Directors of the Young Men’s Bible So- 
ciety, respectfully give notice that they are ready to 
meet any applications that may be made to them for 
Bibles and ‘Testaments, directed to 


W. HARNED, High, below Thirteenth street, 
CASPER MORRIS, Chesnut near Broad. 
J. A. PORTEUS, No. 146 Chesnut street, 


Subscriptions and donations to the Society will be 
thankfully received by the Treasurer, W. E. Spofford, 
No. 23 Exchange, third story. 


EVERITT’S LATIN LEXICON.—A new and 
4 copious Lexicon of the Latin Language ; com- 
piled chiefly from the, Magnum Totius Latinitatis 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
Works of Schelle and Luenemann. Edited by F.P. 
Leverett. Beutifully printed on fine paper. 

Just published and for sale by H. PERKINS, 

134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
feb. 25 —3t. 


EW YORK FLOUR—Jast received a further 
supply of Genesee Flour, extra brand, at the 
‘Temperance ‘ea and Family Grocery Store, S. W. 
corner of Dock and Second streets. 
feb. 25. JAMES R. WEBB. 


ALUABLE CLASSICAL BOOKS.—Facciolati 

et Foocellim Latin Lexicon by Bailey, with 
valuable appendixes 2vs royal 4to; Attic Greek Ora- 
tors, by Dobson, | vol; Apuleius, ‘Text of Oudendorp, 
7vs 8vo; Aulius Gellius, ‘Text I. Gonovius, 3vs Svo ; 
Aurelius Victor, Text of Harles, 2vs 8vo; Catullas, 
Tibullus and Propertius, from the Text of Doering, 
&c. Svs; Justin, from the Text uf A. Gronovius, 2vs 5 
Livius, from the Text of Rupertii, 20vs 8vo; Pane- 
gyrici Veteres, Text of Schwartzius, from the Text of 
Kraus; Plautus, from the Text of Gronovius, 5vs; 
Pliny, from the Fext of Brotier, 12vs; Quintus Cur- 
tius, trom the ‘Text of Schmicder, 3vs; Suetonius, the 
Text of Baumgarten Crusius, 3vs; Demosthenes et 
Aeschines que extant omnia, by Dobson, 10vs 8vo; 
Dammii’s Lexicon to Homer and Pindar 2vs ; Heynes* 
Pindar, 3vs 8:0; Platonis Opera, llvs 8vo; Euripides 
Oper, 9vs 8vo calf; Schleusner’s Lexicon Leteris ‘Tes- 
tamenti, 3vs 8vo; Ciceroni’s Opera, 10vs 24mo calf; 
Bos (Lamberti) Ellipses Grece, lvol 8vo; Newton's 
Principia 2vs 8vo; Wright’s Commentaries on do. 
2vs 8vo: Madan’s Juvenal and Persius, 2vs 8vo; 


8vo: King’s Virgil, 2vs; Clavis Homerica, lvol 8vo: 
Isocrates que extant Omnia, 8vo; Parkhurst’s Greek 
Lexicon ; do. do. by Rose; do. Hebrew Lexicon, 8vo; 
Vigerius de Idiotisms, 2vs 8vo; Schmiddii’s Concord- 
ance, 8vo; Jones’ Greek and English Lexicon; Val- 
pey’s Septuagint 3vo calf; Dumesneil’s Latin Synony- 
mes; Dawson’s Greek Lexicon; Bloomfield’s Greek 
Testament, 2vs 8vo; Freytagit’s Arabic and Latin 
Lexicon, 3vs 4to. Haton’s Hebrew Bible; do. do. 
small; Gesenius’ Hebrew and Latin Lexicon; Robin- 


son’s Hebrew and English Lexicon; do. Greek and- 


English do; Stuart’s Hebrew Grammer; do. Chrestc- 


mathy ; Bush’s Hebrew Grammer; Hebrew Testa- - 
ments; Delectus Commentariorum in M. T.; Cice-— 


ronis Opera omnia ad Editionem Jo Aug. Ernesti, ac- 
commodatus cx Editione Joseph Oliveti, 3vs 8vo; 
Matthias’ Greek Grammar, 2vs; Ciceronis Opera 
Philosophi in usum Delphini, Ex. Ed. Ernesti, cum 
notis Delphinia Variis Lectionibus Notis Varioram, 
3vs 8vo; do. Orations Ex. Ed. Ernesti, cum notis Del- 
phinis, &c. &c. in 5vs 8vo; Robertson’s Latin 
Phrase Book; MHoogeveen Doctrina: Particularium 
Lingue Greece, 8vo; Porti Dictionariém Ionicum, 
8vo; Eufurditii Annotationes in Sophoclis Tragedia, 
8vo; Sir William Jones’ Persian and English Gram- 
mer, 4tvu; Booth’s Lexicon of the Primitive Gréek 
Words, 8vo; Herodotus, Gracet Lat reconsuit annota- 
tionabus. Wesseliny ect Valck Aliorumque, et suis il- 
lustrationes J. Schweighenser, m 6vs 8vo; Ewing’s 
Greek and English Lexicon, 8vo; Hutton’s Mathe- 
matics, by Ramsey, 8vo. The above, with a large 
assortinent of scarce and valuable books for sale by 
J. WHETHAM. 


Feb. 25. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the Genera} 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Charch, and published 


and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sa@b- 
at the prices, either by the thousand 
pies or a less number. P 
All orders from others wil 
b heretofure, immediately attended to by 


ew—tf _Ne. 117 Chesnut street. 


WRENCEVILLE CLASSICAL AND COM- 
L MERCIAL SCHOOL, between, Princeton and 
Trenton, N. J. Boys are admitted into this Institu- 
tion, who are between the age of six and fourteen. 
‘The Summer Session will commence on the Ist. of 
May. Circulars, exhibiting the plan of the school, 
Terms &c. may be had of the Rev. Wm. W. Pbil- 
lips, D.D. 454 Broome street, N. Y. of J. Whetham, Esq. 
No. 22 South Fourth street, of 
Cochran, Esq. New Orleans, or by. addressin 
-criber. A. H. PHILLIPS, 


that another English ves- | 


feb. Ii Lawrenceville, N. J. 


ment of gun-boats and small cruisers, will probably | 


The Female Hospitable Society ot Philadelphia, 3 


Clarke’s Homer’s Illiad, 2vs 8vo; do. do. Odyssea 2vs 


for their benefit, both large and small size, and ip fine i 
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Weep for the little breast that heaves _with angu 


» naked, must pity the perverseness with which | 


‘ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


= 


STANZAS. 


perel, travelling in the greatness of 


Days are gone by many a token, 
foretold but slighted yet; 
_ Now the seventh last seal is broken, 
_ And thesun in blood isset. 


While the eternal oath is tak E> 
“ itself shall be no more *” 


Hark! what voice of more then thunder 
Fills the wide expanse of air? 


Mid the purple asunder, 
See the Son.of Man appear. 
Robed in Bozrah’s garments gory, 
Edom’s colors found him 
Travelling from the heights of glory ; 
In his strength, the earth to tread 


Not despised, forlorn, rejected, 
ha Calvary"s mount he stood, 
By his timid friends neglected, 

the vesture dipp’d in blood.” 


By his sera ards attended, 
At that light of lights offended, 
Sun, and moon, and stars decay. 


One known tongue in every nation 

Strikes the bursts the-tomb : 
Each long slumbering generation, 

‘Wakes to individual doom. 


Midst the host of sinners crowded, 
Not one deed of guilt. concealed, 
Every wicked act unshrouded, 
Every shameful thought revealed ! 


Where is now the bold blasphemer ? 
Palsied in his: daring tongue, 

While he lookson that Redeemer, 

Whom his impious wrongs have stung. 


‘ If the best thy great salvation 
- . Must attain with trembling fear, 
Lord and judge of all creation, 
Where shall sinful man appear ? 


God of love! and mercies tender ! 

Stern to vice, to weakness mild. 

_ Teacher, Saviour, Sire, Defender ! 
Save, oh save thy suppliant child ! 


By the claims which saints inherit, 
From thy blood, for converts poured, 
By thine all prevailing Spirit, 
By thy covenanted word; 


By thy tears in sorrow weeping, 
Over hardened sinners doom ; 
Take me to thy gracious keeping, 

Lead me to thy glorious home. 


TO A MOTHER. — 


Mourn! for thy boy, so beautiful, is dying ! 
Dim close the eyes no light may e’re relume: __ 
Mourn for thy flower—thy precious flower—now lying 
Broken and bowed, and ne’er on earth to bloom! 


ish! 
And plead where misery never pleads in vain: 

Better that he were dead than thus to languish, 
While life thus feeds the lingering pulse of pain! 


Peace !—’tis the last, the last convulsive feeling ; 
The lip yet quivers, but the heart lies still : 

_ The parting soul is heavenward stealin 

Far from the wo and weight of earthly ill! 


Still forget not! But oh! when flowers are sighing 
And evening sunset fades along the west, 

Think of thy child !—yet, Oh! not pale and dying, 
But living, smiling, radiant mid the blest! 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 
FROM MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


He who made the human heart to yearn at 
the voice of kindliness, and to leap at the 
tone of joy, thereby rebukes the system 
which gives birth to mutual curses and flings 
sorrows into many homes ;—he who gradu- 
ally discloses to the roused human ear the 
music of his name, does it for other purposes 
than to have it taken upon human lips in 
mockery as a pass-word to the meanest frauds 
—he who made yon glittering sea a broad 


~ path by which his children might pass to and 


fro, so that the full may bear bread to the 
hungry, and the skilful send clothing to the 


such’ mutual aid is declined, or vielded only 
at the expense of crime—artificial crime, 
which brings on natural, as its sure conse- 
quence ; he who scatters his bounties over 
the earth with an impartial hand, his snow 
ahd sunshine, bis fruits and gems; he who 
lets loose his herds on the plains of the tro- 
pics and calls the fishy tribes into the depths 
of Polar seas;—he who breathes upon the 
corn-fields, and they wave; who whispers 
among the pine forests of the North, and 
they bow before him,—thus works that man 
may impart and enjoy; and yet man will not 
impart, and forbids his fellow man to enjoy ; 
—he who in a still small voice says to the 
Hindoo beneath the palm-tree, “ Get thee a 
home ;” who visits the broken sleep of the 
toil-worn artisan to bid him get food and 
rest; who comes in the chill wind to the 
shivering Boor to warn him to provide ap- 


. parel; who scares the crouching Arab with 
thunders among the caverned rocks, and the 


Greenlander with tempests on the icy sea, 
and the African with wild beasts in the 
sultry night, that out of their terror may 
arise mutual protection and social ease,—is 
daringly gain-said by intermeddlers, who de- 
clare that one nation shall have scanty food 


' and another miserable clothing; and that a 


third must still find holes in the rocks, or a 
refuge in the trees, because neither wood 
nor iron shall be given for habitations. Shall 
there not come a day when the toil-worn 
Briton shall complain, “I was hungry, and 
ye gave me no food;” and the Pole, “I was 
~naked and yeclothed me not;” and the Sy- 
rian. wanderer, “I was houseless, and ye 
sheltered me not;” and the gem-decked 
hungered savage, “‘I was poor and ye visited 
me not, nor let me enrich you in return.—”’ 
When will men learn that the plan of Divine 
Providence indicates the scheme of human 
providence: that man should distribute his 
possessions as God scatters his gifts ; that, as 
man is created for kindliness and for social 
e, he should be governed so as to secure 
them ; that, as all interests naturally harmon- 
ize under a law of impartial love, it is an im- 
Fety to institute a law of partiality, by which 
interests are arbitrarily opposed? When will 
men leatn that it should be with their 
wrought as with their natural wealth—that, 
as the air of heaven penetrates into all 


hidden places, and nourishes the life of 
every breathing thing, all the elements of 


human comfort.should expand till they have 


reached and refreshed each partaker of hu- 
man life s that as the seeds of vegetation are 


borne here ‘and ‘there by gales, and dropped 
by birds upon ridges and into hollows, the 


means gf enjoyment should be conveyed ‘to 
“places fofty or lowly in the social scale, 
whence the winged messengers may'retuth 


‘| responsible 


“ Who is ‘this that cometh from Edoni? with dyed 
garments from Bozrah 7 a in his ap- 
is stren 


«. 


When will governmerits learn that they are 
| for every life that is sacrificed 
through a legislation of partiality; whether 
‘it be of a servant of its own, murdered by 
rebellious hands, or of ‘a half-nourished babe 
dying on its sickly mother’s knee, or of a 
apirit-broken merchant, or of a worn out 
artizan? When will the people learn that, 
instead of acquiescing in the imposition of 
oaths which they mean to break, of a watch 


| which they permit to be insulted and slaugh- 
tered, of a law which they bring up their 


children to despise and to defy, they should 
demand with one voice that freedom in the 
@agosal of the fruits of their toil, upon which 


| mutual interest is a sufficient check, while it 


proves a more unfailing stimulus than any ar- 
bitrary encouragement given to one applica- 
tion of industry at the expense of all others? 
| When shall we leave the natural laws which 
guide human efforts as they*guide the stars in 
their courses to work, without attempting to 
mend them by our bungling art ?—When 
shall man cease to charge upon Providence 
evils of his own devising, and pray for de- 
liverance from the crimes he himself has in- 
vented, and from the miseries which follow 
in their train? We implore that there may 
be no murder, and put fire-locks into the 
hands of our smugglers. We profess our 
piety, and hold the Bible to unhallowed lips 
in our custom houses. We say “ Avaunt!” 
to all that is infernal when we bring our chil- 
dren to the font, and straightway educate 
them to devilish subtilty and hatred. We 
weekly celebrate our love for our whole race, 
and yet daily keep back a portion of the uni- 
versal inheritance of man. O, when will 
man come in singleness of heart before his 
Maker, and look abroad upon his works in 
the light of his countenance ! 
THE CONNEXION OF CASUISTRY WITH BE- 
NEVOLENT EFFORTS. 


Probably there never was a time when the 
discussion of the morality of particular courses 
of conduct in connection with efforts to do 
good, was so prevalent as it is now. Numer- 
ous societies have sprung up within ten years, 
whose object is the moral reformation of the 
United States.. Of course, the inquiry arises 
in various forms :—what does morality re- 
quire, and what does it forbid? If the efforts 
of the benevolent had been confined to the 
dissemination of the Gospel, whose object is 
the renewal of the heart, and which offers a 
blessing rather than commands the perform- 
ance of any particular duty, the disputes 
with which the press teems respecting the 
morality of actions would have been avoided. 
We do not say or think, that their efforts 
should have been thus limited. But we di- 
rect attention to the fact that, in conse- 


form in the morals of society, the discussion 
of questions in causistry has become rife. 
Had our exertions been directed tuwards the 
conviction of sinners by the law of God, and 
the offer of salvation from the curse of the 
law through Christ, the moral reform of the 
world would have followed silently and as a 
matter of course, and we should not have had 
our ears dinned and our hearts pained with 
contentions about the morality of this and 
that act or habit. 

The inference from this remark is that so- 
cieties and benevolent individuals should be 
careful to propose to themselves an object of 
reform; which will commend itself to every 
man’s conscience. There are many ques- 
tions pertaining to the sanctification of the 
Sabbath which can never be decided by a 
society, or by one individual for another. No 
one can say that it is always a duty for a 
minister to go to a distant congregation for 
the purpose of conducting religious worship 
on a week day. While we say that the 
sanctification of the Sabbath is a religious 
duty, we must leave it tu the judgment of 
each individual to decide in regard to many 
of the particulars in which the sanctification 
of the Sabbath consists. And if the indi- 
viduals conscientiously use their judgment 
in deciding such matters, they will act right, 
even if they pursue opposite courzes of con- 
duct. The sentiment contained in the Jan- 
guage of Paul respecting the observance of 
the numerous sacred days of the Jews may be 
applied to their case: ‘ He that regardeth 
the day, regardeth it to the Lord; and he 
that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he re- 
gardeth it not’ [disregards it.] If charity 
covereth a multitude of sins, much more 
does it pass by without censure, those devi- 
ations in a Christian brother from the course 
of conduct which our judgment would have 
led us to pursue, that are perfectly consistent 
with uprightness and integrity of heart. If 
we must engage directly in the work of moral 
reform in our newspapers, and through the 
agents of our societies, let us avoid, as much 
as may be, all those questions of casuistry 
which can never be decided by ene for 
another, and which are the occasion of so 
much evil speaking and bad temper.—Ohio 
Observer. : | 


HOW TO PRESERVE POTATOES. 


We find in an English paper the following 
article on the above subject, which we think 
may be useful. Mr. Webster, who commu- 
nicated to the Socicty of Arts this mode of 
preserving this excellent vegetable by immer- 
sion in ammoniacal water, or brine, received 
the thanks of the * ociety. 

“If potatoes are immersed four or five 
days in ammoniated water, containing an 
ounce of the common liquor ammonia to a 
pint of water, they will on removal, be found 
to have their vegetable principle greatly 
checked, or altogether de-troyed, so that they 
may be preserved throughout the year with- 
out the least deterioration of their general 
qualities. The temporary action of the am- 
wonia in no way affects the potatoe beyond 
that of destroying its power of growth; 1f, 
however, any change is produced, it is rather 


| beneficial than otherwise, somewhat improv- 


ing the appearance and flavour of inferior 
potatoes, and giving them a mealiness they 
did not possess. The exportation of potatoes” 
to foreign climates chiefly within the tropics, 
is an object of importance; and for the com- 
fort of sailors there is nothing in the way of 
diet greater than the luxury of a potatoe with 
their salt food. As the means of prolonging 
their enjoyments, and adding to the healthful 
diet of a sea life, this mode may be adopted 
with advantage. ‘The expense of immersion 
is very trifling, and they subsequently require 
to be spread in an airy situation to dry. Po. 
tatoes so treated have been used after ten 
month’s keeping in a warm kitchen closet, 
and were found to be perfectly good. The 
same effect may be produced by immersing 
‘potatoes in a strong solution of salt and water, 
taking care to remove by subsequent. ablution 


over the deep with an equal recompense? 


the whole of the salt, but this requires some | 
time, and repeated changes of water.” 


quence of these endeavours to promote a re- | 


weeping at the side of the corpse. 


FATAL EF¥YECTS OF GAMBLING. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Paris. 


. In passing near the Palais one evening, I 
looked at my watch, and finding it too early to 
po home, resolved to kill an hour in one of 
the gaming houses. On approaching the place 
by the dark back entrance, the pale light of 
the lamp, on which was marked the number 
of the houses, revealed the outline of a tall 
figure standing near the door. He drew back 
a little when I came up, and after an evident 
struggle with his feelings, made an effort to 
approach me, 

“ Sir,” he said—it was all his faltering 
voice could utter, but his vicinity to the gam- 
ing-table told me all he meant, as plainly as 
language could have made it known. 

_ You have been here,” I said, pointing to 
the door, 

*‘ Unfortunately I have,” he replied, in a 
tone of deep dejection, } 

“ And the consequence is, that you have 
lost.” 

‘¢ Lost all!” he exclaimed, with increasing 


agony, 

‘‘Wretch that I am! I have left my wife 
and children without the necessaries of life. 
‘They have not tasted a morsel of bread this 
day | 

I drew nearer to him. He appeared to be 
about thirty, and his fine manly countenance 
bore all the wild character of one who is dri- 
ven to despair. 


While I stood gazing at him he endeavour- 
ed to ask my assistance. A few unconnect- 
ed words only fell from his lips; but the con- 
vulsive clasping of his hands fully explained 
his meaning. It was the powerful struggle 
of a high spirit with misery and passing want. 
His were not the tones of one accustomed to 
solicit, and the intimation of his distress was 
instantly followed by a deep snffusion of his 
cheek, and the sinking of his head on his 
breast. 


_ Allow me to assist you,” said I, deeply 
touched by his distress, and putting a few 
pieces of gold into his hand. ‘ You are En- 
glish, are you not?” 


He grasped the money eagerly, then, as 
if ashamed of the action, held his handker- 
chief up to his face. ‘I am English,” he at 
length replied, after having, by an effort, suc- 
ceeded in curbing his feelings ;” ‘ nay more 
J have borne a commission in the army.— 
Never, until lately, have I known what it is 
to suffer from hunger, and to be exposed not 
simply to privation, but to the contumely and 
insult of the world. Nursed in the lap of 
luxury, as I have been, no wonder it is that 
I should feel the hand of distress doubly 
heavy on me now. Think not, however, that 
I am wanting in courage to free myself from 
this hateful load of misery; but alas! how 
could I think of adding to the afflictions I have 
already heaped on the best of wives and five 
helpless children! Prior to my leaving En- 
gland, for this country, I sold my commission ; 
the purchase-money, together with five thou- 
sand pounds, constituting the whole of my 
wife’s fortune, I have squandered at the gam- 
ing tables at Paris. ‘The last hundred pounds, 
went last week: at this hour you behold me 
—a beggar. A thousand thanks, however,” 
he pursued after a pause, “ for the assistance 
you have now afforded me. May God reward 
you for it hereafter.” 


‘‘Say no more,” I interrupted; one thing 
only you must promise me—you will not re- 
turn here,” and I pointed to the rooms above 
us. - 

‘“‘ Certainly not,” he replied ; * this at least, 
shall be devoted to relieve the necessities of 
my poor wife and children.” 


We parted. Sickened by the melancholy 

tale of the stranger, I gave up my intention 
of visiting the gaming tables, and retired to 
a cafe in the Palais Royal. { had not been 
seated here many minutes when two gentle- 
men entered, and placed themselves at an 
adjoining table. 
‘‘T have just witnessed a very harrowing 
scene,” said one of them. ‘A fine looking 
man whose appearance bespoke the gentle- 
man, though his dress and countenance bore 
every mark of distress, came into one of those 
gaming houses while I was there. For some 
time he gazed at the table with a phrenzied 
look, and seemed to devour with his eyes the 
heaps of gold that were lying before the dea- 
lers. At length, with a desperate effort, he 
put his band into his pécket, drew forth sev-. 
eral Napoleons, and threw them hurriedly on 
the cloth. As he seemed to have expected, 
he lost. But how shall I describe the agony 
of his feelings? ‘My wife! my children!” 
burst from his breast, in tones that made the 
very people of the house themselves startle 
and look up. He said no more. His knees 
tottered under him. He staggered from the 
table to the wall. Madness soon lent him 
strength, and he broke wildly from the room, 
without any one making an effort to prevent 
him. I shudder for the result.” 


Early on the following morning I visited 
the Morgue. A body lay extended on the 
platform. As I had anticipated, it was that 
of the unfortunate officer. A female stood 
It was 
his unhappy wife, who had come to claim his 
remains. He had drowned himself in the 
Seine. | 


HOW TO COOK A POTATOE. 


To boil a potatoe seems simple enough, and 
yet we scarcely ever find it welldone. At the 
tables of the great a good potatoe is never seen, 
because if not eaten the very moment it is boil- 
ed the potatoe is worth nothing, and also be- 
cause the refinement of peeling helps to des- 
troy the savour. Another mistake is, to serve 
this vegetable in a covered dish, whereby 
the steam condensed by the cover falls upon 
the potatoe, and it becomes sodden and 
waxy- Do not buy washed ‘potatoes from 
the shops or at the market. Get them with 
the mould about them, and do not wash it off 
until just before you use them. If they are 
steeped in water long before they are boiled 
they become stale and watery. Put them 
into plenty of cold water, with some salt. 
When they are about half boiled throw away 
the water, and pour fresh boiled water upon 
the potatoes from a tea-kettle, adding some 
salt. Let it boil up briskly. When you 
have ascertained with a fork that the po- 
tatoes are very nearly done, throw in a cup- 
ful of culd water, to check the boiling. ‘The 
water will soon boil up again, and the pota- 
toes will crack. Let the water then be 
drained off, and the potatoes served up im- 
mediately in an open dish with their skins 
on. The water upon them will evaporate 
the instant they are in the dish. They must 
be eaten at that moment; in ten minutes 


their fine.flavour would be gone.—Magazine 


of Dom. Economy. 


| 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


A Remarkable fact.—Some late experi- 
ments by M. Namias, of Vienna, on the 
blood of persons who had died of cholera, 
proves that there exists a deadly poison in it. 
‘heart of a -person who died of this dis- 
ease, and inserted it through an incision of 
the skin of a rabbit, five days afterwards the 
animal became dejected, and on the tenth 
day died.—The blood in its heart was found 
black and gramous.—The blood of this rabbit 
-was introduced under the skin of another, 
which caused its death in 24 hours. The 
same phenomena attended the dissection of 
this as those of the other rabbits. _ 

It was desirable now to know whether the 
blood of patients dead from other diseases 


would produce similar effect. The doctor | 4 


then inserted the black fcetid blood of a per- 
son dead from intestinal gangrene, under the 
skin of a rabbit, but the health of the animal 
was not affected! There was a similar result 
following the injection of the blood of a per- 
son who had died of aneurism. Others will 
draw their inferences from these facts. 

The Last of the Old Brocades.—In ou 
obituary calender we record, says the Boston 
Transcript, the death of Mrs. Eleanor Jeffer- 
son, formerly widow Drait, teacher of a fe- 
male academy, at the advanced age of nearly 
one hundred years and six months. This 
venerable lady was the last of her sex who 
wore the costume of the days of the painter 
Copley, and might often be seen on Sundays, 
in pleasant summer weather—in the vicinity 


of Congress street, tripping along to church, ) 


with an active step, bright eye, and placid 
visage—dressed in brocade silk, of the fash- 
ion of her youth, with the high heeled and 
pointed shoe of the dames of our grand- 
mothers’ time. If any of our readers can 
furnish us with a brief sketch of the venera- 
ble lady’s history, it would please us to pub- 
lish it. 


Hydrophobia.—In a supplement to the 
Madras Gazette of June 6, there is an ac- 
count of the cure of two well authenticated 
cases of Hydrophobia, after the dreadful 
effects of the disease had proceeded to a 
most alarming degree on the patient. One 
of the cases was successfully treated by Mr. 
Tymon, of his Majesty’s 22d Dragoons, and 
the other by John Shoulbred, ‘M. D., Surgeon 
to the Calcutta Native Hospital. In both 
instances the cure was procured by imme- 
diate and repeated bleedings, to the full ex- 
tent the patient could possibly bear. In one 
case nearly fifty ounces of blood were taken 
in a short time. Calomel and opium were 
given in repeated doses, but the success of 
the treatment seems decidedly to be at- 
tributed to the repeated bleedings. 


The Turnip Fly.—A method of prevent 
ing the ravages of the turnip fly has been 
adopted at Hampstead. The practice is 
founded upon the fact that the fly emite its 
eggs in the autumn, and that they are not 
hatched till the next spring, when the warmth 
and the fruitful state of the soil by repeated 
ploughings and harrowings, admit of the 
generating effects of the sun’s rays. It is at 
this period the turnip is generally sown; the 
plant therefore springs up about the time the 
fly is hatched, and a supply of food being 
thereby afforded, it is not surprising that the 
fly should multiply and thrive. If instead of 
sowing immediately, the soil is brought into 
as fine a state as possible, and the sowing de- 
layed for ten days, although the fly would be 
hatched, it would die for want of its natural 
food. The existence of a fly in the field may 
be ascertained by placing cabbage leaves at 
night, and examining them in the morning. 


Purification of Coal-Gas.—Mr. H. Phil- 
lips, superintending engineer of the Exeter 
Gas-Works, has discovered the means of ar- 
resting the volatile alkali, to which, from its 
known corrosive property, when in contact 
with copper or brass, is to be attributed the 
destruction of cocks, fittings, and meters, and 
as azote (one of the constituents of ammonia) 
is highly injurious to respiration, that pecu- 
liarly pungent and obnoxious quality of the 
air in rooms in which coal-gas is burnt fora 
long portion of the night, is probably aug- 
mented, if not produced by it, from the cir- 
cumstance of the ammonia not being previ- 
ously separated. Azote is alike injurious to 
combustion: by employing two burners of the 
same size, and supplying one with gas from 
which the. ammonia has been removed, the 
superiority of the light produced by the one 
over that produced by the other will be clear- 
ly apparent. Mr. Phillips has taken out a 
patent for his discovery. 


I am infinitely delighted with those specu- 
lations of nature which are to be made in a 
country life; and as my reading has very 
much lain among books of naturai history, I 
cannot forbear recollecting upon this occasion 
the several remarks which | have met with in 
authors, and comparing them with what falls 
under my own observation: the arguments for 
Providence drawn from the natural history of 
animals being, in my opinion, conclusive.— 


Addison. 


Cold Iron.—A writer in the Pittsburg Ga- 
zette gives a caution against putting cold bri- 
dle bits into the mouths of horses, when the 
temperature of the weather is below freezing 
point, as the iron in coming in contact with 
the tongue, or interior of the mouth, wili take 
off the skin. He attributes to this cause the 
frequent sore mouths of horses in cold 
weather. | 


Good Sentiment.—The Boston Pearl says 
that profane language is to conversation what 
ten-inch spikes would be to veneering—split- 
ting, shivering, and defacing it. It is in bad 
taste, offensive to a majority, and gratifying to 
none. 


Brevity of Life—An ancient register, 
which may be depended upon, gives us the 
following very mortifying instances of the 
brevity of human life, of a 100 persons, who 
were born at the same time. At the end of 
6 years, there remained only 64; at the end 
of 16 years, 46; at the end of 26 years, 26; 
at the end of 36 years, 16; at the end of 46 
years, 10; at the end of 56 years, 6; at the 
end of 66 years,3; and at the end of 76 
years, l. 


Interesting Phenomenon.—In Mr. Lauriat’s 
last balloon ascension from New York, he 
went up, it is said, to the height of about five 
miles. At that height, he says ‘ the needle 
of a compass which he had. with him, exhibi- 
ted no peculiar attraction, but waived about 
at all points of the compass.” 


e drew a portion of the blood from the} 


VANGELICAL MUSIC; or the Sacred Minstrel and 
Sacred Harp United; consisting of a great variety of 
Psa!m and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Set Pieces, &c. of the 
most approved character—by J. H. Hickok and George 
Fleming—2d editien, much enla and improved. 


| Published and for sale by J. Whetham, Philadelpbia— 


Hickok & Blood, Chambersburg, Pa.—George Fleming, 
Carlisie, Pa.—L. Lomis, Pittsburgh—Yale & Wyatt, 
Richmond, Va.—and Pearce & Besancon, Natchez, 
iss. 

The publishers put forth this work with a view to meet 
the wants of the religious community, and its reception 
has been such as to afford the most flattering assurance 
that they have neither mistaken its wants nor vainly en- 
deavored to supply them. A very large edition bas ina 
short time been exhausted, and another called for. This 
demand determined the publishers to have the work ste- 
reotyped, and thus be enabled to keep up a supply. tor 
the demand. 

This collection contains tunes suited to nearly every 
variety of measure found in the various Hymn Books in 
use, embraced in a very large collection of psalm and 
hymn tunes. Besides these, it contains a number of in- 
teresting anthems, set pieces, sacred songs, &c. easy of 
execution without the aid of instrumental accompani- 
ments, and suited to various occasions of religious wor- 
ship connected with the christian enterprise of the present 


ay. 
Iv is particularly adapted te accompany the General 

Assembly’s Editions of Psalms and Hymns. 

All the tunes referred to in the arranged edition of the 
Assembly’s Psalmody are found in this music Buok. 

Teachers of Music, Musical Societies, Choirs, retailers 
and others, supplied on the most accommodating terms 
on application to eithtr of the publishers. 

Various testimonials of approbation from teachers and 
ministers of the gospel have been received, a few of 
which are inserted. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The following flattering notice of this publication is by 
a writer in the Philadelphian. 

‘¢For many years such had been almost universally 
the character of what is termed Church Music, or rather 
the manner of its performance, as most distinctly to indi- 
cate the necessity of reform. This was generally acknow- 
ledged ; and not a few among those whose kuowledge of 
the science was unquestionable, endeavoured to introduce 


was wrong in the art of singing, and thus promote the ob- 
jects for which vocal melody was designed. In these 
improvements however, until recently, the essential 
principles of devotional music were but little regarded. 

Adaptation and expression, as referable to the senti- 
ment to which the music was applied, seem to have been 
foreign from the conception of practitioners, = 

Much has lately been done towards relieving the 
Church of the onerous and unintelligib!e dronings which 
too long occupied the place of those glowing aspirations 
of which melody is the legitimate handmaid. There is 
yet much to be accomplished ; and it is grateful to ob- 
serve, that in the interior of this state, Messrs. Hickok 
and Fleming have unitedly engaged in this good work. 
Their book, entitled ‘ Evangelical Music,’ is pronounced 
by those who are qualified to judge of its merits, an ex- 
cellent collection of the most approved tunes which are 
appropriate to psalmody. As such it doubtless will be 
extensively used. As it is adapted to promote a cor- 
rect taste and sound judgment as regards an important 
and animating part of the sacred services of the sanctu- 
ary, it cannot fail to commend itself to aud secure the 
favour of all who are interested in the exhibition of true 
religion in its native loveliness.” 


From Mr. Eckardt of Carlisle, Professor of Music. 


‘‘T have examined with very much pleasure the work 
entitled ‘‘ Evangel:cal Music.’ I was not only pleased 
with the high degree of accuracy with which the work is 
printed, but agg se with the appropriate and very 
rich selection. Indeed, the judicious choice of tunes, 
which is highly creditable to you, will no doubt, and deser- 
vedly, gain for your book a superiority over similar 
works, with which, within a few years,’our country has 
been in a manner inundated. ‘The remarks on the rudi- 
ments of music which you have prefixed, are comprehen- 
sive and plain. May your book be in the hands of every 
one who feels interested especially in church music, and 
may you thus receive a reward for your laudable but la- 
borious undertaking. 

Yours, &c. CHARLES ECKARDT. 
From William Lusk, Esq. for several years a Teacher 
of Music. 


Fountain of Health, Cumberland Co. April 7, 1835. 


‘¢T have no hesitation in recommending the ‘ Evangel- 
ical Music,’ published by Messrs. Hickok and Fleming, 
as the best publication of the kind 1 have seen, as well 
for the proper selection of airs and metres, as the plain 
and regular arrangement of the rudiments ard inasic 
throughout. It is likewise the cheapest in proportion 
to the execution of the work and number of tunes it 
contains.” 


From Samuel Raymond, Esq. an experienced teacher of 
Music in Conn. 


‘In the selection and arrangement of the tunes you 
have exhibited a correct, scientific taste, especially for 
church music. The Gamut is greatly simplified, and 
thereby rendered more intelligible to scholars of common 
capacity. With these views, I cannot but hope that your 
labours may be rewarded by a ready and profitable sale’ 
of the work. With sentiments of esteem, I am yours, 

SamueEt Raymonp. 


The following flattering recommendation of this book 
is contained in a report of a committee of the Synod of 
Philadelphia at its session in Gettysburg. 

**T'he committee state, that they have examined as 
carefully as practicable the collection of music published 
by Messrs. Hickok and Fleming, entitled ‘ Evangelical 
Music,’ and cheerfully recommend it to the congregations 
under their care as a good system of church music, and 
wish the authors great success in their important enter- 
prise.” 


From the Presbyterian. 


‘George Fleming of Carlisle has just issued ‘Evangel- 
ical Music, or the Sacred Minstrel and Sacred Harp 
united, consisting of a great variety of Psalm and Hyma 
Tunes, Anthems, &c. by J. H. Hickok & G. Fleming.’ 
The preliminary instructions are simple and intelligible, 
and the selection of tunes, as far as we are able to judge, 
is made with judgment. We should suppose that this 
work would become popular with the lovers of sacred 
music.” 


From the Philadelphian. 


EVANGELICAL MUSIC.—“ This is the title of a 
book of sacred music lately published by George Flem- 
ing and J. H. Hickok. The work contains airs suited to 
all the different measures of verse employed in the As- 
sembly’s book of Psaims and Hymns, which has now 
come into very general use in the Presbyterian Church. 
There is probably no more judicious selection of tunes 
now in use than the one before us. Competent gatas 
pronounce it to be an excellent selection of church psal- 
mody, and in dependence on their judgment we venture 
to recommend it.” 7 


From the minutes ef a Sacred Musical Association of 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


* Resolved. That we consider ‘ Evangelical Music, or 
the Sacred Minstrel and Sacred Harp united,’ by J. H. 
Hickok and George Fleming, the best work of the kind 
known to us, and as such cheerfully recommend it to all 
lovers of sacred music.” 


‘¢ We add our decided testimony of approbation in re- 
gard both of the Music Book published by Messrs. Hic- 
kok and Fleming, and also the Book of Psalins and 
Hymns as published by Mr. Fleming, both of which are 
introduced into our town apd Congregation.” — 

BaynarRpD R. Hatt, 
Pastor of the Bedford Congregation and Principal of the 
Bedford Classical and Mathematical Academy. 
HARVEY, 
Professor of Mathematics in the same institution, 


‘¢ Messrs. Hickok & Fleming ; | 

Gentlemen,—So far as my limited knowledge of your 
work entitled ‘ Evangelical Music,’ enables me to speak 
of it, I do very cheerfully recommend it as decidedly 
worthy of general patronage in the community—and am 
pleased to hear you are about publishing an improved 
stereotype edition of this work.” 

Yours very respectfully, James WILLIAMSON, 
Pastor of Silver Spring Congration 
Silver Spring, July 14, 1836. | 


Extract from the minutes of the Singing Society: in Boals- 
burg. Penn. 


-¢ Resolved, ‘That in the opinion ef this Society, the ju- 
dicious selection of tunes and correct illustration of the 
principles of Sacred Music, as contained in the ‘ Evangel- 
ical Music,’ render it a work of no ordinary merit, aud 
Thighly deserving of general patronage.” ae 


From the minutes of a Singing Society in Jacksonville. 


4 Resolved, That we concur in the many flattering re- 
commendations already given of this work. Werecom- 
mend it in preference to any other collection of Sacred 
Music with which we are acquainted, and consider it an 
invaluable acquisition to singing societies.” 

GEORGE W. Hutcuison, President. 


The following are from Teachers of Sacred Music who 
have used the book in their course of instruction. 


‘¢ Messrs. Hickok and Fleming—1 he undersigned hav- 
ing had the opportunity, during the past winter, of testing, 
ractically, the merits of your ‘Evange ical Music,’ beg 
eave to assure you that in their opinion itis a work of 
the very highest excellence, and at the same time admi- 
rably adapted to the wants and the capacity of begin- 
ners.” Respectfully yours, 
ZENAR CLARR, 
Wa. G. ABEL. 
Lancaster, Erie Co. New York, March 1. 


Coatsville, Pa. May 1, 1836. 

‘‘Messrs. Hickok & Fleming ; 

Gentlemen—I have used your ‘ Evangelical Music’ \du- 
ring the past season, and can with pleasure add my name 
to the many who have recommended the work. I have 
examined and tried most of the music books that have 
lately been published, and do not hesitate to give yours a 
decided preference. The choice selection of tunes and 
the richuess of the harmony render it highly valuable to 
singing schools and societies. 1f, however, in your pro- 
posed stereotype edition you were to enlarge the work 
forty or fifty pages, by annexing a few more anthems, set 


i . the value would bé greatly enhanced.” 
pieces, &e eV 


such improvements as they supposed would rectify what |. 


‘¢ Having found from actual use that the work entitled 
‘ Evangelical Music,’ is a choice collection, and eminently 
calculated for the use of singing schools, singing socie- 
ies and choirs, 1 would encuurage its publication and 
recommend it to the pnblic patronage.” 
Amos ALLEN, Teacher, New York. 


“ Mr. George ; 

Dear Sir—A very slight examination of your musical 
work entitled ‘Evangelical Music,’ convinced me of its 
merits ; and the use of it two seasons in schools, has 
proved its superiority over all similar works with which I 
am acquainted. I heartily wish your enterprise that suc- 
cess which it deserves.” Yours, &c. 

Levi Burk. 


‘Having become practically acquainted with your 
«Evangelical Music,’ permit me to recommend it to my 
friends and the public generally. I think the simplicity 
with which the rudiments are arranged, the judicious se- 
lection of tunes and the richness of the harmony, render 
it equal to any music book with which I am acquainted.” 

Joun EstaBrook. 

Alden, New York, May 1, 1836. 


Mr. Fleming ; 

Dear Sir—I have used the work entitled ‘ Evangelical 
Music,’ published by you and Mr. Hickok, in several of 
my classes, and am pleased to say that it never failed to 
give general satisfaction. ‘The rudiments which you have 
prefixed, while they are short, are comprehensive aud 
quite sufficient to enable any person who will carefully 
study them, to read music with much facility and accu- 
racy. It also contains much of the best church music 
now in use, as well as many of the most approved ap- 
thems. Every lover of good music should seek to intro- 
duce it as the most effectual means of improving so inw 
portant a pare of church worship. rane yours, 

H. W. Kaurmas. 


‘* Messrs. Hickok & Fleming ; 

Gentlemen—Having used your collection of chureh 
music entitled ‘Evangelical Music,’ in several of my 
classes, with good effect, deem it but commen justice 
in view of the efforts you are making to elevate the 
standard of church music in this region, to present you 
this téstimonia! in favour of your book. 1 very cordially 
it to favourable of the public.” 

| espectfully yours. AMEs GALBRAITH, 

Harrisburg, July 13, 1836. ” 


From the Weekly Messenger. 


EVANGELICAL MUSIC.—* The writer has lately 
had an opportunity of examining a collection of sacred 
music bearing the above title, compiled by J. H. Hickok 
and G. Fleming. I find it a superior selection of church 
tunes—adapted to nearly every measure found in the 
different bymn books of the day, and a small but choice 
list of set-pieces and anthems. The harmonization is also 
generally cf a highly approved character. This work 
needs but to be known to give it a standing with the mast 
popular works of the day. It is said the book—caretuily 
revised and considerably enlarged—is now in the hands 
of the stereotype founder and will soon be republished in 
beautiful style, if so, the compilers can hardly fail of 
reaping a rich reward for their laudable efforts~’’ 

Chambersburg, July 11, 1836. 


° Harrisburg, July 1, 1836. 
“I do certify that I have used the collection of sacred 
music published by Messrs. Fieming & Hickok, entitled 
‘Evangelical Music, or the Sacred Minstrel and Sacred 
Harp united,’’ in several of my schools and take plea- 
sure in recommending it as a good collection of standard 
church music, and well worthy of public patronage.” 
Jun. 28. Gizo. P. WrisTLina. 


C. BIDDLE, No. 23 Minor strect, Phila- 
4 delphia, has just published, A History of the 
United States, for the use of Schools and Academies, 
by John Frost; new edition, with additions and cor- 


rections. 


R ns.—From Samucl Jones, A. M. 
Principal of Classical and Mathematical Institute, 
N. E. Corner of Seventh and Carpenter sts. Philadelphia. 

A History of the United States, “for the use of 
schools,” such as the present has long been greatly 
needed : something to correspond in its general char- 
acter with the admirable histories of Goldsmith, which 
have been received with so much favour. I have ex- 
amined the volume prepared by Mr. Frost, and “al- 
though the considerable period embraced, the multi- 
tude of characters and events delineated, and the ex- 
tent of the field in which they figure,” have called for 
the exercise of great judgment in the seleetion, as 
well as in the arrangement of his materials, yet this 
difficult task has been accomplished with a success 
which is highly creditable to the author. The great 
industry and fidelity with which it has been composed 
are very apparent, and the “ list of authorities” at the 
end evinces that he has availed himself of the best 
sources of information. It gives me pleasure to com- 
mend this History of the United States as being better 
suited to the valuable purpose for which it was de- 
signed, than any other which has hitherto come under 
my notice. 


Feb. 18. 


HA. DRIED BEEF, SMOKED TONGUES, &c. 
+ The subscribers, in addition to their usual variety 
of Groceries, have just received a supply of choice Jer- 
sey Hams, Smoked Tongus, and Beef, warranted of 
best quality. Also a small lot of good Roll Butter. 
They have also for sale a large supply of Herkimer 
County Cheese, selected from the most approved Dai- 
ries, and very rich. Sap Sago Cheese, Pine Apple do., 
small English Chedder do., Parmason do. And im- 
ported Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine. 
BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Temperance ‘Tea Dealers and Family Grocers, 
Wholesale and Retail, No. 244 Market street above 
Seventh, Philadelphia. feb. 18. 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Am.- 


ham’s do. § vols. Fuller’s do. 2 vols. Edward’s do. 10 
vols. Hall’s do. 6 vols. London edition. Owen’s works, 
21 vols. Simeon’s do. 21 vols. Warburton’s do. 12 vols. 
Newton’s do. 2 vols. Mason’s do. 4 vols. Lime Street 
Lectures, Mosheim’s Church History, by Murdock, 
Witsins on the Creed, 2 vols. Clarke’s Sacred Litera- 
ture, Campbell on the Four Gospels Dick’s Theology, 
Uruden’s Concordance, Poole’s Synopsis, 5 vols. 
Lond. Ed. Whitby on the New ‘Testament, La- 
dupe’s Comment on St. John, 3 vols. Pudean’s Con- 
nexions, 2 vols. Sarnin’s Sermon’s 2 vols. Horne on the 
Psalms, Leighton’s Works complete in 1 vol. Latri- 
ner’s Sermons, Prolegomena Waltoni, Editit Wrang- 
ham, Practical Remarks on Genesis, do. do. on Exo- 
dus. For sale b 
HENRY PERKINS, 
134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
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| LANGUAGE, taught in from four to six 

months, by A. Monrose, Academy, north-west 
corner of Eighth and Market streets, Philadelphia. 
Terms very moderate—success guaranteed. 

A. MONROSE begs leave to inform his friends and 
the public, that owing to the unprecedented patronage 
with which he has been favoured, he has removed to 
more spacious rooms at the above location. 

By his New Conversation System, unsurpassed in 
ease, efficiency and uniform success, the pupil speaks 
and composes French from the first lesson, the gram- 
matical principles being scientifically arranged and 
immediately illustrated by conversation. 

Unlike most other systems which burdens the mem- 
ory with phrases and abstract rules, his system leaves 
the pupil to the free use of his intellectual powers. 

Conscious of its efficiency, A. Monrose invites every 
one desirous of acquiring the French Language tho- 
roughly, and in the shortest possible time, to take a 
few trial lessons free of charge. 

Ladies Classes meet from 9 tu 12 a. m. and from 3 
toS p.m. Gentlemen’s from 7 to 9 a. m. and from 5 to 
10 p. m. Juvenile classes from 12 to 1 and 5 to 6 p. m. 
the lessons being from 1 to 2 hours duration. 

French pupils have free admittance to his classes in 
Penmansiip; the system of which is already well 
known, as one imparting in a very short time (let the 
hand be ever so cramped) a bold, and elegant style of 
writing : masterly improvements are submitted to visi- 
ters. 
RerereEncEs.—B. W. Richards, Thos. Cadwal- 
ader, Chas. Ingersoll, Jr.. A. F. Smith, Esq., Henry 
Paker, and D. P. Brown, Esqs. As well as all his for- 
mer pupils. 

feb. 11—tf. 


ARIETY GROCERY STORE.—Baldwin & Col- 
ton, (at their extensive Variety Grocery Establish- 
menl, No. 244 Market street,) have among their assort- 
ment the following; 90 baskets Superior Fresh Sweet 
Oil; 20 cases Italian Maccaroni and Vermicelli; 4C 
chests Pouchong and Souchong Black Teas, some of 
which is of very superior flavour, price 50 cents to $1; 
Young and Old Hyson; Lwperial and Guupowder Teas 
from good to best quality, 50 cents to $1 25 ; 400 Lumps 
good quality Sugar; treble, double, and single Refined 
Loaf Sugar; Kitchen’s, Fell’s, Schmitz & Ling’s, and 
Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate ; 110 boxes best quahty 
Sperm Candles, all sizes ; Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, 
assorted colours, a beautiful article; Wax Candles and 
Tapers; Wax Coach Lights; Pickles and Sauces ; 
Hams, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, and Smoked 
Tongues ; Castile and Palm Soap; 20 boxes best quality 
Digby Herring ; Parmason and English Cheddar Cheese ; 
Biscuit of all kinds ; 120 barrels Rochester Family Flour, 
made from white wheat and fresh ground. 
Sept. 14th, 1836.—tf 
OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 
Bookseller, No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lan 
rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large 
eneral assortment of Theological, Classical, and iscel- 
aneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 


ceive prompt attention. August 6.—tf. 


brose’s Works, | vol. Barrow’s do. 8 vols. Bing- | 
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